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Gro. P. Rowe. & Co,, PUBLISHERS, 10 Spruce St., New York 


VoL. V. NEW YORK, Novemser 11, 1891. No. 109. 


Edison’s Latest 


which would surprise us, if anything from Edison could), seems 
about as follows : 

Take two rails; run through them a low electric current, 
place on them a car with a device that will take the current from 
one rail and give it to the other. Result ; motion of car—perfected 
result ; 100 miles an hour. 


The “Pick up” 


is what Edison calls the device that transfers the current and 
propels the car, 

Is not your problem how to get your share of trade—enough 
of its great current to rapidly propel your business? Have you 
carefully considered the great value of 


Newspaper Advertising 


for this end? It has propelled many a business to success, ana 
is propelling many more. 

The effectiveness of the “Pick up” determines the speed of 
Edison’s Car. The effectiveness of your advertising will largely 
determine your business progress. 

To make Newspaper Advertising effective has been our 
specialty for twenty-two years. 


Can we be of service to you? 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Are You 
Interested ? 


If an advertiser should send by mail a 
ten-inch, double-column electrotype to 
1400 country papers with the order to 
insert one week, and those newspa- 
pers inserting the same charged nothing 
for the insertion, the advertiser would 
have paid out from $500 to $600 more 
for the electrotypes and postage than 
we will charge to insert the same ten- 
inch, double-column advertisement in the 





1400 Country Weeklies 


comprising the 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


reaching fully one-sixth of the entire 
reading: population of the United States, 
outside of large cities. Figures proving 
this assertion given upon application. 


* 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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A JOURNAL 


FOR 


ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE New York, N. Y., Post Orrick, MARCH 27, 1890, 


Vol V. 


POINTS IN ADVERTISING, 
‘By Joel Benton, 


The two chief things for an adver- 
tiser to consider are, how to arrest at- 
tention, and how to keep it. 

When Mr. Barnum put one of his 
elephants at work plowing on an emi- 
nence near Bridgeport many years ago, 
he received letters from farmers and 
agricultural societies in different parts 
of the country inquiring if an elephant 
plowed much more in a day than a 
good team of horses or oxen would ; 
how much it cost to keep an elephant; 
whether he could be managed by the 
ordinary hired man; with other ques- 
tions apropos of the enterprise. 

Mr. Barnum’s reply was, that he 


could not recommend an elephant for 
ordinary farm use on economical prin- 
ciples, but on his own farm he found 


its use extremely profitable. Said he : 
‘Tf you have a side hill very near a 
great railroad which carries thousands 
of passengers daily to New York, with 
steamboat lines in sight, and happen to 
own a museum in the city, you will find 
that the elephant pays better than the 
ordinary plow-team.” 

I bought for him on one occasion 
two blanket-marked cows—not only 
excellent milkers, but quite valuable to 
him as a hint that here lives the pur- 
veyor of curiosities, and a reminder to 
all passengers to put the museum in 
their list of things to be done when 
they should reach the city. 

These things arrested attention, and 
kept his name in use. 

So, when he invited the late King of 
the Sandwich Islands to his show in 
the Madison Square Garden, he was not 
satisfied with that—which was itself 
an advertising card ; but he managed, 
by advising the king to step with him 
in one of the chariots (so as to see bet- 
ter a certain part of the performance) 
to hurry it up in a moment of confusion, 
and sweep the king around the entire 
circuit of the track. The papers the 
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next day had a notice of the King of 
Showmen and the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands in a chariot race. He 
could not have written as good an ad- 
vertisement as the racy news item made, 
It was a neat exploit ; for, small as the 
king’s kingdom is, his sense of his 
dignity as a monarch was not small ; 
and only by indirection, and on behalf 
of a supposed different motive, could 
he have been induced to become a part 
of such a spectacle. 

Barnum, being a pronounced joker, 
turned also his witty faculty to use. 
When he told the Adirondack land- 
lord, a year or two ago, with great 
solemnity, that he hesitated to find 
fault with anything about the hotel 
when so much was agreeable, he was 
urged by the Jandlord, by all means, 
to be frank and doso. ‘* Well,” said 
Barnum, “‘ it is only one thing: I have 
discovered with regret that your pepper 
is half peas.” The landlord declared 
it could not be ; but, on being assured 
that Barnum knew pepper as well as 
ginger, he wrote a caustic letter to his 
grocers about sending him such stuff. 
They, knowing doubtless who the real 
complainant was, wrote back that if he 
would spell ‘‘ pepper” he would find 
half of it composed of f’s ; and that 
that which they sold had only the 
amount the orthography required. The 
story went the rounds of the press, 
and served the advertising purpose in- 
tended. 

Not all businesses, of course, can im- 
itate precisely these ways ; but shrewd 
business men can adapt some means 
to their own particular purpose that 
shall have a similar felicity. No doubt 
Wanamaker saw the business point 
involved when the Pan American dele- 
gates from Central and South America 
were invited by him through his mam- 
moth establishment in Philadelphia, 
and went out of it with valuable tokens. 
No doubt, too, Mr. Guenther, of Chi- 
cago, by his ceaseless search for auto- 
graphs in Europe and America—of 
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which he has now perhaps $40,000 
worth, with an unknown supposed 
Shakesperian one—has found his large 
candy business helped by the inciden- 
tal publicity gained by his pleasing 
pursuit. 

I know a merchant in this city 
who has made such a success of rais- 
ing chrysantheums that some varieties 
which he has produced bear his name, 
and are quoted in foreign papers and 
catalogues. If he were less modest, 
and should exploit his achievements 
with a reference to booming his regular 
business, even this fancy pursuit would 
bring double pay ; for there is a genu- 
ine presumption uppermost always in 
the public mind that a business man 
who works a fancy, or even a fad, into 
fame, is a man who, for obvious rea- 
sons, it will be both pleasant and 
profitable to deal with. 

Advertisers sometimes make the mis- 
take of addressing in an advertisement 
special audiences that have no interest 
in what they have to sell. It is true 
that Lord Timothy Dexter (was it not ?) 
sent, long ago, a lot of warming-pans 
to the West Indies; but he had the 
wit, when there was found no use for 
them there as warming-pans, to take 
off the lids and sell them for molasses 
dippers. Not always, however, can so 
sudden a turn be made. But I did 
know one buyer once who, on purchas- 
ing a lot of portable shower-baths— 
which were useless, because they were 
liable to throw overboard bath and 
bather incontinently—remodeled them 
by withdrawing the mechanism and 
selling the frames successfully for 
wardrobes, 

Certain mediums reach everybody 
and are valuable to all advertisers ; but 
certain businesses are only addressed 
to a few—to a class. It would be a 
little absurd, I should say, to insert an 
undertaker’s advertisement in a purely 
medical journal, and might be taken, 
too, as Artemus Ward says, “‘ as sar- 
kastikal.” A story zs told of a pious 
colporteur, who felt concerning danc- 
ing as the late Rev. George Trask did 
about the use of tobacco, which is fairly 
illustrative of the mal-apropos. Tak- 
ing a bundle of his anti-saltatory tracts 
under his arm on: day, he faithfully 
distributed them through an asylum for 
cripples, all of whom either had but 
one leg or used crutches ! 

To keep attention to yourself and 
wares after once fairly winning it, is 
not wholly to be done by advertising. 
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It is partly to be done by living up to 
what you have previously promised— 
though advertising should not take 
long vacations. Somebody has said 
that ‘‘action, more action, and still 
more action,” makes the good orator. 
It may likewise be said that only with 
“ reiteration and continued reitera- 
tion,” is successful advertising pos- 
sible. 

Individuality, or novelty of form ; 
terse Saxon words, like a phrase of 
Franklin’s or Cobbett’s; unfailing 
good taste in expression and ideas, 
with an artistic ensemble, are the traits 
which best describe a happy advertise- 
ment. 

Let me summarize my philosophy of 
the matter a little further : 

I, for one, like the advertisement 
which comes to you fresh every morn- 
ing; which is the old, kindly voice 
with a new turn to it; which is made 
plainly legible by emphatic—though 
not too emphatic—types; which has no 
work of supererogation to fulfill; 
which leaves on your mind impressions 
of a proved candor and honesty in 
the dealer ; and which, when you read 
it, causes you inevitably to think that 
it is you, and not the dealer, who will 
most: profit by your attention to it. 

——_~oe 


DID MR. FULKERSON ORIGINATE IT? 
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It would be hard to find a finer bit of Amer- 
ican realism than the recent advertisement of 
a forthcoming novel by Mr. Howells. If Mr. 
Howells had composed the advertisements him- 
self, they could not have been more like the 
actual thie with which the liberality of the 
soap and patent medicine gentlemen has made 
us so familiar. Mr. Howells himself, if he 
peruses the daily press, can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that he is the stuff, and that there 
are no flies on him. It is just possible that he 
may be a sympathetic reader of Mr. Stephen- 
son's narrative of the experiences of Drome- 
dary Dodd in the hands of the irrepressible 
Pinkerton.—Life, Oct. 22. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN PICTORIAL 
ADVERTISING. 


By Top O’Collum. 














Unconventional head, sait- 
able for advertising cosmet- 
ics. 














Design for a brewer’s ad- 


vertisement. Might be made 
effective in colors. 
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SUCCESSFUL RAILWAY ADVER- 
TISING. 
By Charles Rollin Brainard. 


Who spends more money in adver- 
tising than the great railways of the 
country ? 

Competing trunk lines advertise 
throughout the whole of the sections 
they respectively traverse and reach 
out into all the regions occupied by 
their neighbors, cutting rates, offering 
inducements, portraying scenery with 
all the rapturous effulgence the possi- 
bilities of the case will warrant, even 
to the straining of many a truthful 
point. 

Take any line in any part of the 
country, and no newspaper in even 
the smallest hamlet is complete with- 
out a full and exhaustive advertise- 
ment, to which must of necessity be 
supplemented the local time tables. 

But of what benefit are they more 
than the limited local advantage ? 

In the larger towns and cities, every 
publication, whether daily, weekly, or 
monthly ; newspaper, magazine, or re- 
view ; circular, hotel bill-o’-fare, dance 
hall programme, society, picnic, etc., 
must all contain the railway advertise- 
ment. 

Probably in the entire foregoing list 
not an atom of money has been paid 
out, and none is intended. A limited 
ride on the road, good for thirty days 
(easily renewable) is given ; a mileage 
book, covering a thousand miles and 
valued at $25, is an equivalent for an 
estimated amount of space and cir- 
culation. 

Many roads arrange a schedule, and 
fix their rates in an arbitrary manner, 
according to their own notions, aided 
by the sworn statements of the edito- 
rial and business management of the 
papers along their line, and they will 
not vary therefrom. 

This has proved extremely necessary 
in the West and Southwest, as well as 
a great many sections in the East, 
where it is considered au fait to be- 
come a monumental liar. 

The mileage books and passes are 
usually under contract to the parties to 
whom they are issued, to be forfeited 
if presented by any but the party to 
whom specially issued. 

But what does the slippery minded 
editor care, or what do the scalpers 
care? The scalpers buy for about 
half price, retail at a profitable ad- 
vance, instruct those who purchase 
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their tickets in the art of successful 
and “‘ legitimate” lying the conductor 
out of seventeen senses, and chuckle 
at again beating the railroads. 

The Wisconsin railways met that 
sort of business a few years ago in a 
very shrewd way. 

Their passenger agents met one day 
in solemn conclave, and concluded 
that while they might be rivals in traf- 
fic and trade, they would agree to be 
mutual protectors in railway rights. 

Their respective conductors were, 
as the result of the conference, most 
carefully selected, and given instruc- 
tions in reference to their peculiar 
duties. Among their various orders 
were: That if any conductor had rea- 
son to suspect fraudulent action in the 
handling of a mileage ticket, or a pass, 
he could immediately pocket the ticket, 
or mileage book, and demand the name 
of the passenger, as well as his signa- 
ture, for comparison. If not promptly 
forthcoming, the passenger must pay 
full fare—and forfeit the ticket. 

The punishment, however, did not 
end here. The editor, or other party 
to whom the 1,000-mile book, or pass, 
had been issued, was “* blacklisted,” 


and every road in the railway fraternity 
combine, or protection league, or by 


whatever other name it might be 
called, was notified of the circum- 
stances in detail, that they might be 
made a matter of record. 

And they invariably were, in every 
railway office in the State. 

The result was that every scheming 
editor, or monumental liar, and breaker 
of his pledged word, was suddenly 
notified that he must pay for his mile- 
age book, or give a bond, and it made 
no difference to what road he might 
possibly apply. 

In addition to the above style of 
extensive advertising, which does not 
cost so much money as it does in wear 
and tear of machinery, are the folders, 
and the special literature setting forth 
with gush and glory the agricultural, 
mining and shipping interests enjoyed 
by particular lines ‘‘ above all others.” 

Like every mother’s baby, there is 
no road like the road described in the 
particular folder. The map accom- 
panying the folder is invariably drawn 
with particular reference to the “‘ di- 
rectness of the pathway selected over 
all competitors.” It may be stated, 
with a great deal of truth, that if some 
editors are ‘‘domned big liars” on 
their mileage book transactions, some 
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of the roads are a ‘‘domneder sight 
bigger liars” regarding themselves. 

but, then, corporations have no 
souls, and like the ‘‘ insane,” they are 
not responsible, that is, legally con- 
sidered. 

Yet, see the money that is spent. 

There is not a hotel in either the 
United States or the Canadas that does 
not contain a rack of some sort, filled 
(and kept filled) with hundreds of rail- 
way folders and tourist publications. 

Very many of them are prepared in 
the style of greatest elegance. The 
choicest paper, the finest of engraving ; 
the most enchanting of views along the 
line of the road ; the most fascinating 
scenes of picnic description ; the most 
carefully compiled statements of re- 
sources ; the very best of maps (locally 
considered); the most marvelous state- 
ments of resources of strange and pe- 
culiar products ; the most ravishing of 
hunting facilities ; the mightiest crops 
of grain, and the most overwhelming 
of scenery. 

The literary part of the descriptions, 
as arule, is faultless. Choice writers 
are invariably secured ; heavy prices 
paid ; special cars provided, as this 
writer knows from experience, and 
every facility afforded that human in- 
genuity can devise, to produce a book 
that shall be better than any rival pub- 
lication, Photography and photograv- 
ure work, with all the latest improve- 
ments, are indulged in, and fortunes 
are spent in their production every 
season. 


——__-e 


THE ART OF WRITING ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 
I. 
‘By Charles F. Wingate. 

Leckey, the historian, says ‘‘ reitera- 
tion is the secret of the journalist's 
power”—and so of the advertiser. 
You must keep pegging away. Don't 
harp on the same string, but vary your 
tune. It is the ninety-ninth insertion 
that counts, and the cumulative results 
of publicity are marvelous. The po- 
litical cartoonists complain that hardly 
a dozen public men are sufficiently well 
known to readers of Puck and Judge 
not to need labels, yet every one knows 
Lydia Pinkham and Douglas the $3 
shoe man. 

Rufus Choate secured verdicts for 
his clients in critical cases by hammer- 
ing away at a few vital points of evi- 
dence until the jury could not be made 
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to see things differently. Only after 
years of reading Rogers, Peet & Co's 
taking cards was I led to buy of them. 
As soon as the dude and the girl of 
the period exchange vows they begin 
to be impressed with Crandall’s adver- 
tisements and those of Imperial Gran- 
um. When caught in the rain away 
from home you suddenly remember the 
umbrella store you have passed a hun- 
dred times on the next block. 

The great problem is how to reach 
the special class you cater to and how 
to catch their attention at the right 
time. Every dealer must decide this 
for himself and in his own way. You 
may throw your seed broadcast, trust- 
ing that while much will fall on stony 
ground some may come up; or you 
may cultivate a narrow field and plow 
and rake and water it sedulously, like 
the Jersey truck farmer—all depends 
upon the special article and the de- 
mand for it. 

I know a certain firm, manufactur- 
ers and dealers in high-priced plumb- 
ing materials, who always take the 


lead, making the best articles, pushing 
them vigorously, creating a demand 
by wide advertising and making large 
profits by their enterprise and energy, 
despite small capital and great ob- 


stacles. That is one way of doing it. 

The Century Company has followed 
the same method, and has revolution- 
ized the advertising art by its taste 
in display and typographical excel- 
lence. 

It is unwise to exaggerate or over- 
state. People will inevitably discount 
what you say. ‘‘ Brag is a good dog, 
but Holdfast is better.” I have found 
it a great help that visitors to Twilight 
Park are usually surprised, and say, 
‘‘Why, your pictures and advertise- 
ments don’t half do justice to the place.” 
You disarm criticism by under-state- 
ment. Remember the boy’s story of 
the million cats in the back yard that 
finally simmers down to “‘ our cat and 
another one.” 

‘Time is an important element in all 
transactions, and you must wait until 
people have become familiarized with 
your commodity. Make the name ‘‘a 
household word.” If you have a good 
thing you can afford to wait. Don’t 
be in a hurry or get easily discouraged. 
Emerson says the common fault of 
Americans is “ to plan a castle and lay 
the foundation-stone for a hut” ; make 
your foundations broad and deep. 
“*Toot your horn if you don’t sell a 
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clam,” and ever bear in mind Sancho 
Panza’s motto, ‘‘ Patience and shuffle 
the cards.” 

An advertisement must not only 
interest the reader, but it must lead 
him to act. Therefore be sure and 
tell him clearly what to do—to send 
for circulars, samples, etc. Have 
plenty of printed matter—brief and 
practical—giving detailed information. 
Don’t try to tell everything in an ad- 
vertisement, like the young preacher 
who wants to expound the whole 
gospel in every sermon. First incite 
inquiry and interest. Say simply, 
**Here is a good thing. Don’t you 
want it?’”’ Then feed the applicant's 
curiosity with successive doses of infor- 
mation. Most have catalogues too 
bulky, too wordy, with too much bill- 
poster display and too many testi- 
monials in fine print. I would far 
rather have five small and varied prim- 
ers, and mail them a few days or weeks 
apart in a continuous fusilade, than 
fire one big bomb-shell in the shape of 
a huge catalogue, to be soon thrown 
aside and forgotten. 

I have been frequently struck with 
the impression made on my own mind 
by a dozen postal cards, received at 
regular intervals from a publisher, as 
compared with some ponderous and 
unwieldy pamphlet or book, however 
handsome and costly, dumped on my 
desk by the postman, as Bill Nye would 
say, ‘‘ with a cold, sickening thud.” 

On the same principle, I would 
rather advertise continuously in one 
paper of moderate but high-class circu- 
lation, like the New York Lvening 
Post, than scatter my powder and 
shot, hit or miss, over a wide area. 

At the same time there is a weight 
of impression gained by a large, im- 
posing, expensive advertisement, far 
beyond the effect produced by any 
number of small cards. People say at 
once: ‘‘ This fellow must have nerve 
or ample resources, to spend money so 
freely,” even though the total outlay 
may be less for the big advertisement. 
Yet one must not give too much at a 
time for busy people to read. Half a 
column is better than two columns, 
and, in most cases, a page would be a 
waste of money. 

Neat typography counts for much. 
It seems to me that advertisers are 
crazy about display. Turn over the 
pages of any periodical and see if the 
quiet advertisements in uniform type, 
without display or even head-lines, do 
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not attract the eye first. 
single sample at a venture : 


Here is a 





The title, money-lender, has come 
to mean a man with a hundred dollars 
or two as well as a banker. 

The little lender sends his money to 
some western bank that he happens to 
know. 

How this is done and how it can be 
done by those who have no acquaint- 
ance there is shown in a pamphlet 
published by the Kansas City Invest- 
ment Company. 

The pamphlet is free to those who 
write for it. 

Tue Kansas Crty Investment Company, 

Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 





This is by J. E. Powers, and is in 
his well-known style. 

I have written this screed in dis- 
cursive fashion, and chiefly from the 
standpoint of a reader and writer of 
advertisements. I have experimented 
a good deal in the latter way, with 
many failures and some successes. 
The public is coy, preoccupied, often 
suspicious and awfully busy. It takes 
a genius to interest it day after day, 
and I cannot praise too highly the 
versatility, originality and literary and 
artistic skill displayed in the advertis- 
ing pages of our- great magazines, 
which | always glance through before 
reading the literary portion. 

The highest talent is now enlisted 
by the great advertisers, and the time 
will come when the most popular writ- 
ers will be thus employed, not to ex- 
ploit soaps and perfumery, varnish and 
baking powder, but in the finer work 
of describing new inventions, artistic 
appliances, lines of travel and nature's 
scenery. 

When a writer like J. E. Powers can 
earn $100 a day in this line he is sure 
to find imitators. The work is honor- 
able, and not half so servile as selling 
one’s brain to a partisan newspaper or 
a grasping publisher, as did Johnson 
and Goldsmith and a host of others. 
The “‘ writer of business” has come to 
stay, and his field of usefulness is 
capable of indefinite expansion, 

———_- + —— 

That clever little guide, philosopher 
and friend to the advertiser, PRINTERS’ 
InK.— Zhe Mercer, 
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SHALL IT BE ‘‘ FREE CATA- 
LOGUES?” 

‘By Wm. H. Maber, 


One of the questions that arise at 
the very outset with every man com- 
mencing to advertise for a mail busi- 
ness is, shall he offer his catalogue 
free, or shall he ask enough for it to 
cover postage at least. And unless he 
is getting out a rather expensive cata- 
logue the chances are that he adds 
to his advertisement the stereotyped 
phrase : Send for our free list. 

There are goods where handsome 
cuts and beautiful paper used in a 
catalogue are almost necessary. The 
pictures of the goods for sale, rather 
than a written description, bring trade 
and influence buyers. There are other 
lines where the engraving has to be 
confined to plain facts, and the proper 
impression reinforced, if not created, 
by the reading matter describing the 
goods. 

The man who is getting up a list to 
give away is not wise to make it one 
cent more expensive than is needed, 
for the first principle that he may start 
upon is that a very large percentage is 
asked for by people having no inten- 
tion of buying, but who send for the 
list simply because it is free. 

For four or five years, running from 
78 to 83, we sent out a very common 
list, as to paper and ink. About ’83 
we concluded that a better list might 
be more profitable, and paid out about 

1,300 extraon one lot of 10,000 cata- 
logues to test the matter. We kept 
close watch, and were unable to see 
where it increased our trade one dol- 
lar, but it added $1,000 to our postage 
account, 

I have had advertisers gravely tell 
me of the value of certain mediums, 
as compared with certain other me- 
diums, because one brought so many 
more returns than the other—but it 
developed later that these ‘‘ returns” 
were only requests for circulars! In 
my experience this is no safe test. 

In looking over my books, in which 
we keep close and accurate account of 
orders received from each medium in 
which we advertise, I find that those 
papers that are most prolific in re- 
quests for catalogues are not our most 
profitable mediums in cash orders. 

Our advertisement in the American 
Agriculturist, for instance, will bring 
three orders for goods where it brings 
one postal card asking for a list, 
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while the Youth's Companion will send 
us ten postal card requests for free 
lists where it sends us one order for 
goods. And the sender for a list 
always puts special emphasis on the 
fact that he wants your “free” list, 
Nine times out of ten this is his sole 
reason for sending for it, If it cost 
him more than the penny postal card 
that he uses he would never think of 
asking for it. 

I suppose every advertiser of any 
experience has tried many experiments 
and tests to learn, if he could, what 
was profitable and what was not. A 
few years ago I determined to test the 
value of the catalogue beggar. I had 
our address printed on two lots of five 
thousand envelopes—ten thousand in 
all—one lot being of different tint 
from the other. One lot was kept for 
use only in the lists or sent to those 
who asked for our free catalogue. The 
other lot went to those who ordered 
goods of us direct from our advertise- 
ments. We always send our list toa 
customer of this kind whether he asks 
for it or not. And we have ways of 
knowing if it is a first order, and if he 
has our list or not, even though he 
does not mention these points. 

it might reasonably be presumed 


that the chances of hearing from a per- 
son who had not as yet ordered from 
us would be much greater than from 
him who had already supplied himself 


with something in our line. But this 
did not prove to be the case. 

As the envelopes came back the 
amount of cash that each contained 
was noted on it and then they were 
put safely away. Ample time was 
given for returns to be complete be- 
fore any attempt was made to learn 
the totals. It was then found that of 
the 5,000 lists sent to the people who 
asked for lists 651 had been returned 
with orders, these amounting in cash 
to $1,080; while of the 5,000 mailed 
to customers who had sent orders for 
our goods, 1,938 were returned with 
the second order and these contained 
cash, $4,422. 

At another time for a whole year we 
attached a little slip of paper to each 
return envelope we mailed to those 
who sent for free lists, on which was a 
promise to add something gratuitously 
to each order and in proportion to the 
size of the order, provided it was re- 
turned to us in that envelope within 
thirty days from the date the list was 
received, 
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We reasoned that if the person had 
the slightest notion of ordering, this 
would be most prominent at the time 
he first went through the list, and that 
the promise of a little present might 
have sufficient influence to induce him 
to then and there make out his order 
and send it us. But we found it 
had very little, if any, weight. The 
proportion of orders from these lists 
But the 
man or boy who used the envelope 
within a year was sure to ask for the 
present, and rarely made any reference 
to the fact that the thirty days had ex- 
pited a good many months before. 

In one of our experiments we of- 
fered a patent fish hook free to every 
customer, putting proper emphasis on 
the word and giving a 
full-size cut of the hook in the adver- 
tisement. We never saw that it in- 
creased the number of direct orders 
from the readers of the advertisement, 
though the hook was very salable from 
read of it in our lists. In 
one issue, by some blunder easy to 
make, we omitted to clinch the offer of 
a free hook fo customers, but left it so 
that it might reasonably be taken as an 
offer to any one that asked forit. The 
answers to that announcement were 
prompt and numerous. We watched 
carefully to see if the returns would 
make amends. They did not. And 
when, in a_ succeeding we 
changed the advertisement, it 
amusing to see how that was ignored, 
and the free hook called for because of 
the offer in the older date. 

The fact is—and most of us learned 
it a long time ago—there is a large per- 
centage of the great public who read 
advertisements who are simply watch- 
ing for announcements of something 
offered free, and when they see it they 
send for it ; be it list or merchandise, 
or copy of paper, or whatever it may 
be. I am confident that if one were 
to offer free doses of poison he would 
have the usual number of requests 
for it. 

Standing within a little country 
post-office talking with the postmaster 
the other day, I sawa young man come 
in and hand him ten or a dozen postal 
cards. As the postmaster cancelled 
them he called my attention to the 
fact that they were all to prominent 
florists, and said they were undoubt- 
edly requests for fall catalogues. ‘‘Does 
he buy many such things?” I asked. 
“3 was the answer, ‘‘he never 
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buys anything, but he sends for every 
list that is offered free. And there are 
other boys in this neighborhood just 
like him.” 

Speaking of this incident to-day 
to the advertising manager of a well- 
known magazine, he said it coincided 
with his experience ; that he had some 
young relations who begged all the 
exchanges he could give them, and 
used every postal card they could get 
to send for free catalogues ; not be- 
cause they wanted to buy anything, 
but simply to have mail matter come 
to them, and occasionally to have a 
pretty picture that they could cut out. 

I do not see any remedy for this if 
one is catering to the great mass of 
the people—if he has something any 
one and everyone is likely to buy. Of 
course if one appeals only to a special 
class, and the article offered is one of 
considerable cost, he may take it for 
granted that any probable customer 
will not be kept from sending for his 
list because of his demanding the 
small cost of postage. While such a 
request will free him from the demands 
of the ‘‘ free” list fiends. 

+o 
ETHICS AND ADVERTISING, 
By Will B. Willder, 


Can a man become an advertiser and 
still retain his honesty? It is admit- 
ted that in this age one must advertise 
in order to succeed in business, yet 
there is a popular feeling which rough- 
ly classes advertisements and misrep- 
resentationstogether. The question of 
whether a man can make a living and 
yet keep his personal integrity is one 
that must come home in some form to 
every man in business. 

Advertising is an art, and perhaps we 
may without prejudice compare its de- 
velopement with that of the other art, 
which is avowedly the writing of fic- 
tion. In both, the Munchausen era 
comes first. Writers new in the busi- 
ness, like all novices, scorn anything 
less than the heroic. Truth one can 
have any day. Shall they waste their 
opportunities in serving up such 
common ware? Perish the thought! 

Printers’ ink demands something dif- 
ferent, and if a man with a font of type 
and unlimited capitals at his disposal 
cannot utter with a flourish a fabrica- 
tion that would stick to his teeth, 
he must confess himself a weakling. 
Well, they are young and don’t know 
any better. This practice kills itself, 
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however, for though a bell rung before 
one’s door may at first attract the de- 
sired attention, it becomes not only 
monotonous, but ineffective, when every 
man in the street takes to the same de- 
vice. 

Then there is the school of domes- 
tic fiction which has its counterpart 
in the autobiographical circulars with 
which the inventors of patent med- 
icines and complexion beautifiers oc- 
casionally favor a great pubilc. Here 
you may have the true and inside ac- 
count of their parentage, the struggles 
of their early years, their chemical ex- 
periments at a time when they should 
have been studying English grammar, 
their family bereavements, mental trib- 
ulations and financial depression. The 
man or woman who can read this and 
still refuse to risk a dollar on the con- 
nection offered, would find no share in 
**the wide, wide world.” 

Then there are the exponents of a 
cause, who lead you through devious 
paths to spring upon you at last some 
pet project for reforming the world, or 
for buying your coats at their empori- 
um. The railway novel writers hobnob 
with the sensational advertisers who 
have copied their style, and the roman- 
tic school has its representatives in the 
flowery caterers to a sentimental taste 
who tell you in mellifluous terms the 
correct style in opera cloaks this winter. 

What is the height to be reached 
by this process of development? We 
bow to Messrs. Howells and Pow- 
ers. The school of realism holds 
sway. The canons now declare that 
an advertisement no less than a novel 
must not only be readable but that it 
must be true to life. As an experi- 
ment at first and then more and more 
uniformly, advertisers have taken to 
telling the simple truth. This better 
standard has certainly been largely 
brought about by the rise of profes- 
sional writers of advertisements. Per- 
haps it would be too much to claim 
that they tell the truth purely because 
they love to, but it cannot be denied 
that they have come to regard truth- 
telling favorably. For one thing, they 
are not blinded by personal interest in 
the success of the business which they 
advertise, and therefore can readily 
look at it from the outside point of 
view than the proprietor himself could. 
The proprietor may be ready to swear, 
in order to induce you to walk into his 
parlor, that the moon comes down and 
dances a hornpipe there every night, 
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The professional writer knows that the 
public has been dipping in astronomy, 
so he serves his client’s conscience and 
business both a good turn by announc- 
ing that the parlor windows aforesaid 
command a fine view of the moonrise. 
It works better, even from a business 
standpoint. The merchant perceives 
that if he is going to stay in business, 
it is as well worth while to consider to- 
morrow as to-day, and that atricky ad- 
vertisement is suicidal. The public 
learns by some sure instinct to read the 
character of a man between the lines of 
what he writes, whether it be a novel, a 
sermon oranad. It comes to know the 
people behind the signals which flut- 
ter from the pages of magazine or new- 
spaper. It is as difficult to explain as 
it is impossible to deny that lies are 
stamped as lies and truth is known for 
truth in despite of the words with 
which each may be clothed. Perhaps 
it may be objected that this is disproved 
by the success of advertisements which 
are known to be barefaced swindles, 
but this exception does not disprove the 
rule. The general public recognizes 
the so-called novelty advertisements as 
fraudulent. The classes that are caught 
by them are so caught because their 
education was neglected, and they have 
missed the training which would enable 
them to deal with and understand the 
world in which they live. Their gulli- 
bility is a mark of their ignorance, and 
perhaps the cheapest and most effective 
training which they could have is 
through the medium of the novelty 
swindler. 

To the professional writers of adver- 
tisements we would say: ‘* Remember 
that good advertisements set the pace.” 

To the novice: ‘* Follow the dest 
models.” 


— —-+ e+ 


THE MODERN CATALOGUE, 


The important part which catalogues 
have in many branches of business is 
much in advance of the general under- 
standing of the matter. 

Formerly a catalogue was in the main 
a list of wares, perhaps with a few illus- 
trations, and printed in the most ordi- 


nary manner. In contrast with this 
style of work, a high value is placed at 
the present time on the grade of all 
printed matter; that is, in both mer- 
cantile and manufacturing business 
there are many instances in which par- 
ticular attention has been given to the 
style of printed matter, Since in many 
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cases of extended wholesale business, 
the printed matter is essentially the per- 
sonal representative of the firm, the 
importance of its high quality is at once 
evident. 

Perhaps the first object to be gained 
in issuing advertising circulars or cata- 
logues is to give them some distinctive 
feature which shall lengthen the period 
of their life between the hands of the 
postman and the waste-basket. This 
is in fact a very important point, for 
many announcements fail to receive any 
attention whatever the moment that 
they are recognized as advertisements. 

In regard to the importance of at- 
tractive features in catalogues, with 
view to their preservation, it is neces- 
sary to consider the class of customers 
to whom they are likely to be addressed. 

In many catalogues for distribution 
the advertising flavor is concealed 
under descriptive matter of some sub- 
ject which brings in the goods adver- 
tised. The brochures issued by the 
Gorham M’f’g Co. are notable in- 
stances of works of this kind. ‘‘ The 
Old Masters” contains biographical 
sketches, and the decorative designs of 
silverware make a very attractive work. 

The most distinguishing feature in 
a modern catalogue is the abundant 
use of illustrations. In catalogues of 
whatever kind, engravings constituted 
their principal strength. The use of 
photographic processes has been an im- 
portant influence in stimulating the use 
of illustration, Furthermore, these pro- 
cesses of engraving have enabled a 
direct use of photography as the basis 
of the engraving, as in many of the 
catalogues of manufacturers a photo- 
graph of the subject is reproduced 
direct by the half-tone process, insur- 
ing truthfulness and accuracy of repro- 
In the catalogue work of the 
Thompson-Houston Electric Co., of 
Boston, photographs of motors and 
mining machinery are reproduced di- 
rect, showing the machines in actual 
operation, giving the best possible idea 
of the general adjustment and working 
of the machines. 

In a general way the different classes 
of catalogues are each subject to differ- 
ent processes of illustration, ‘hat is, 
decorative, open work is used largely 
in retail catalogues of furnishings and 
holiday publications. In catalogues of 
furniture, pianos, statuary, etc., half- 
tone engraving is generally used. 

Carriages, machinery, etc., are made 
either on wood or by relief-plate en- 
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poms. In actual operation, it is 
nd that a direct reproduction of 
photographs is not always advantage- 
ous. For instance, a photograph of a 
carriage always gives the appearance 
of bulkiness, the tires being very large 
and all of the smaller parts being out 
of proportion. Hence half-tone en- 
gravings made direct from photographs 
are seldom used for this purpose. 

Relief-plate engraving from pen 
drawings is of advantage in some 
cases, in that cheaper paper may be 
used than on half-tone engraving, and 
where merely outline work is required 
it is the most inexpensive process. 

‘The mezzotype process of engraving 
is a new feature in catalogue work. 
It is particularly adapted to the repro- 
duction of metal and stone work, as it 
approaches in effect the grain work of 
the original. The fine stipple effect 
often adds to the richness of the en- 
graving.—£, naitaodh and Printer. 


Correspondence. 


“THE REVIEWER” REVIEWED. 

One of the chief drawbacks in c riticising ad- 
vertising is oftentimes the lack of discrimina- 
tion. Men who have made a study of the 
various methods employed to attract public 
attention in advertising often condemn a par- 
ticular idea because they utterly fail to appre- 
ciate the circumstances connected therewith. 

It don’t pay to be too positive, nor to judge 
too hastily, when criticising advertising. 

I have caught “ The Reviewer” of Print- 
ers’ Ink in a hasty mood, and cannot let him 
off until I have taught him a lesson. He is 
bright enough, ordinarily, but like other mor- 
tals he has ** put his foot in it.’ 

PRINTERS’ oe of October 28 contained the 
following : 

“The last straw comes in the shape of a 
wedding invitation from a well-known bicycle 
concern, inviting me in formal terms to attend 
the union of the various parts of its mechan- 
ism at the company’s factory in Massachu- 
setts. There is one consolation, however, in 
connection with this latter: that the invitation 
does not imply the necessity of a wedding 

mt.”’ 


I plead guilty to issuing the above invitation, 
and deem it essential to state that I never ex- 
pect to get up a bigger hit in the circular line 
while I am advertising bicycles. 

In the first place let me correct “ The Re- 
viewer.”’ The invitation reads as follows: 

Tue Overman Wueet Co. respectfully re- 
uests the of your attention to the 

nion of the Vicror Cusnion Tire to the 
Victor Hottow Rim, at Victor Tent, Hamp- 
den Park, gfield, Mass., September 1oth 
and 11th, 1891, at any time convenient. 





~The following card was enclosed with the in- 
vitation : 





“Sick a Pin m It.” 
“That which we have joined together, no 
man can pull asunder (in the usual way).” 
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The envelopes containing both cards and in- 
vitations were handed out at the gate entrance 
at Hampden Park during the great bicycle 
meet, he wheelmen and others who accepted 
the invitation to visit the tent were treated to 
cob pipes, tobacco and bicycle literature, and 
invited to examine the tire feature. 

What could have been more appropriate? 
And the great point was that the Victor tire 
is compressed, not cemented. When joined to 
the rim it cannot be pulled off like ordinary 
tires. ‘“‘Stick a pin in it” has a history as 
popular in bicycle circles as ‘“‘ You press the 
button,” etc. 

I have previously asserted that I am mod- 
erately conceited, but when I stood by and 
heard the complimentary expressions of doz- 
ens regarding the invitation, I felt like blush- 
ing. Ask Editor Prial, of the Wheel, New 
York, or other cycling ‘authorities, whether a 
hit was scored or not. 

It has been praised in nearly every bicycle 
paper in America. Perhaps it didn’t deserve 
it—but what is advertising for, pray tell 
me? 

G. H. Powe... 


Overman Wueet Co., 
San Francisco Branch, 
Larkin and McAllister Sts. 
P. H. Bernays, Manager. | 
San Francisco, Oct. 24, 1891. 


Editor of Priwters’ Ink: 


In perusing your issue of October 14, I was 
amused at ‘“* The Reviewer's” gentle slam at 
the mossy and inartistic illustrations used by 
advertisers upon the Pacific Coast. Do not 
understand me as being inclined to defend our 
far Western methods, but rather to wish to put 
much of the blame for this state of affairs 
upon the heads of slow-going printers in this 
part of the country. San Francisco is un- 
doubtedly far behind the Eastern cities in many 
things, but in no more marked respect than in 
the line of progressive, enterprising print 
shops. If one wishes to go the slightest out 
of the old beaten tracks, when getting up a cir- 
cular or an advertisement, it is simply an im- 
possibility to interest a single printer in this 
city to the extent of offering suggestions either 
as to stock or design. Every newspaper office 
knows but the old, monotonous way of setting 
up an advertisement. The leading journals 
refuse to print cuts with “ solid blacks,”’ or 
before inserting, will rule through all solid 


oe impossibility to find 
modern type or compos- 
90.00 Rew: itors with modern ideas. 
rowne’s Pat. 8q I spent a full half-day 
Pails ¢ this week in an effort to 
emous get up a job of printing 
.& Upon a special paper- 
q stock and in modern 
Los type. Price was no ob- 
ject in the matter. 
Referring to “The 
remarks 


With the exception of 
two printing offices in 
this city, it is almost an 
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Reviewer's ”’ 

again, I am struck by 

the inconsistency of 

things. He objects to 

the “old gentleman 

from the back-woods”" 

represented by this cut. 

Yet I turn over two 

pages of Printers’ Inx and find this cut, 
for which parties just around the corner 
from the office of Priwters’ Ivx are re- 
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sponsible, and which is 
supposed to represent a 
“leading fashion monthly 
figure." Now I want to 
put my protest on record 
against this cut being in 
better style than our old 
gent, as above. When it 
comes to an actual analysis 
of the cut of the lady, the 
erson represented, judg- 
ing of the proportions of 
the figure, must be in the 
neighborhood of twelve feet 
in height. The length of 
arm and neck, while no 
doubt graceful, is some- 
thing only seen on paper. 
We don't have these kind 
of ladies out here on the 
Coast—perhaps they pass the office doors of 
Printers’ Ink. Earthquakes are too frequent 
in this section for things so lofty. 
Put. H. Bernays, Manager. 
amustatiphoe 


Ww. _D. BOYCE AGAIN. 
AN INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


sATION 
PRO! GIR” mec many 


Tue Saturpay Brape, 
Tue Cuicaco Lepcer. 
W. D. Boyce, Publisher, 
116 and 118 Dearborn St., 
Cuicaco, Nov. 2d, 1891. 
Publisher Printers’ Ink, 
10 Spruce St., New York: 

Dear Str—With reference to renewing 
advertising contract for next year, and taking 
a credit on this year for nine weeks, would 
state that we will make you the following 
proposition; which, if acceptable, we will 
continue with you "next year, otherwise we 
do not feel we can afford to use the paper. 
We will pay you Ten Thousand Four Hun- 
dred Dollars ($10,400.00) for the front page of 
Printers’ Ink for 1892, circulation never to 
fall below 40,000 per week, in the following 
manner: you to credit on the $10,400.00 nine 
weeks at $200 per week, or $1,800.00, and 
take with us $3,4c0 worth of advertising for 
your own business in the Saturday Blade 
and Chicago Ledger at our net rates to agen- 
cies on and after January rst, 1892. In other 
words, this will leave us paying you i cash 
$roo per week for 1892. e would not care 
for an inside page another year at any rate. 
This will not be cutting your rate, but leav- 
ing us in a position that we could afford to 
use the space, Yours rear 

- D. Boyce. 


New York, November 5, 1891. 
Mr. W. D. Boyce, Chicago, /i/.: 

Dear Sir—Your letter of November 2, mak- 
ing a proposal for the first page of Printers’ 
Ink, is at hand. 

We cannot accept the proposal, as made, 
and we cannot sell that Page any way until we 
have learned from Messrs. N, W. Ayer & Son 
whether they want it or not, they ‘having occu- 
pied it most of the time for the past two years. 

We will communicate with them to-day, 
asking them to decide whether or not they 
will take it, and if they do not care for it, we 
will then make you a proposal. 

Our attention was recently called to a state- 
ment that one year ago the Chicago weekly 
having the largest circulation and the best ad- 
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vertising patronage was the /xter Ocean, and 
that the /ter Ocean, in combination with 
most of the leading papers of Chicago, had 
entered into an the Satur not to advertise ; 
that at that time the Saturday Blade was not 
sufficiently conspicuous to even make any one 
think it worth while to invite it to enter the 
combination, but that in the interim the Sa¢- 
urday Blade tas advertised, and that to-day 
the Chicago paper most widely known, and 
having the best advertising patronage, is the 
Saturday Blade. 

Supposing this to be all true, it is an inter- 

esting statement, is it not? 
Very a 
Geo. P. Roweit & Co. 
aupeup@enttidtemine 
LICKING THE EDITOR. 
From Peterson's Weekly. 

“* What are you crying about ?”’ asked a kind- 
hearted stranger of a lad who was standing in 
front of a newspaper office weeping as if his 
heart would break. 

** Oh, dad's gone up stairs to lick the editor.’ 

“Well, has he come down yet?” pursued 
the gentle Samaritan. 

* Pieces of him have, 
indulging i in a fresh burst of tears, 
expecting the rest every minute.’ 

o 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
From Fame. 

Mr. S——, a chemist of Liverpool, received 
a bill for the amount of 28s. from Thomas 
Beecham, St. Helen’s. Mr. S——, beingat the 
time in pecuniary difficulties, pondered for a 
considerable time how to meet the demand. 
At last a bright idea flashed across his mind, 
and he said, joyfully : 

“ Yes, I will send Beecham a box of his own 
pills—he says himself they are worth a guinea 
a box—and seven shillings in cash.” 

This he did. In the course of a few days 
great was the surprise of MrS to find that 
Beecham had forwarded the receipt, attached 
to which were the words, “Cash only in 
future. Thomas Beecham.” 


” exclaimed the boy, 
“and I'm 


sie or _ 

“ ADVERTISEMENT-SINGERS ” IN PARIS. 
From the Pall Mall Budget. 

The warm sunshine has given birth to a 


new fashion of advertisement—so we learn 
from the Aleine Journal of Berlin—which 


affords idlers much amusement, and brings 
good results to its inventors. In Paris small 
gatherings at the corners of the street may 
every now and then be seen, and from the 
middle of these assemblies comes the sound of 
singing. It is not a song which, as Uhland 
says, treats “‘of all things lovely that lift up 
man's heart.” Far from it; we hear to the 
accompaniment of popular tunes where ele- 
gant hats can be purchased at 3f., or a good 
dejeuner had at 3f. soc. The more the things 
to be advertised, the more couplets are given. 
At the end of two verses the singer stops to 
distribute among the audience the address of 
each establishment made famous by his song. 
Here is one specimen (translated necessarily 
into German): 

Fremder hier auf seiner Reis’ 

Ganz famos zu leben weiss— 

Jumheidi! heida! 
Denn im Kaiser-Kauf-Bazare 
Kriegt er billig re Waare, 
Jumheidi! heida! 

Perhaps some day in the biography of a 
world-famous tenor we may read: ‘* He be- 
gan his career as an advertisement-singer for 
a newly-invented boot-varnish,” 
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Newspaper publishers are continu- 
ally telling business men that it does 

y to advertise. 

Then why not show that you be- 
lieve in what you say by advertising a 
little yourself ? 

The great medium through which 
publishers can reach their principal 
patrons (advertisers) is PRINTERS’ INK. 

If you are an active publisher or ad- 
vertising man, we need not remind you 
how generally PRINTERS’ INK is read 
among big and little advertisers. A 
regular announcement in its columns 
will be a big help in canvassing for 
business. 

How much can you afford to spend 
in increasing your business a reason- 
able amount next year? 

Figure it out and spend the money 
in PRINTERS’ INK. In no cther way 
can you get so much service for the 
same amount. 

If you are intending to advertise in 
PRINTERS’ INK in 1892, it will pay you 
to place the order now. 

Orders to run through the entire 
year will be accepted at schedule 
rates, and the advertisement will be 
inserted free of charge in the remain- 
ing issues of 18q1. 


pom his 
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The flying birds you see in the air 
represent the fifty-two issues of PRINT- 
EkS’ INK in 1892 which an advertiser 
can buy and pay for. 

The nine plump little beauties in 
the foreground are the makeweights 
that were thrown in with an order re- 
ceived before October 28 for a yearly 
advertisement in Printers’ INK for 
1892, for the purpose of making the 
advertiser happy about his bargain. 


SS ee ééecens $ 520 
SONS ecceveeveces +2,600 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
GUN AND ROD. 


the table 
Ameri- 


The two men sitting at 
represent the proprietors of the 
can Farm News, published at Akron, 
Ohio, and Com/fort, published at Au- 
gusta, Me., they being the first to 
contract for an advertisement in every 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK for 1892. 

They are being served with the nine 
quails representing the remaining is- 
sues of 1891, which were given free. 


In this picture it will be noted that 
one quail is dead, but the fact remains 
that the eight plump little beauties 
still in the foreground are yet alive, 
healthy and attractive. 

The flying birds can all be had at 
any time before December 31, but the 
group of plump ones in the foreground 
will grow smaller every week, and it is 
possible that the flying ones may fly 
higher after the new year. 


Advertisements, agate measure, 50 cents a 
line ; ~~ a page; one-half page, $50; one- 
fourth e, $25. Twenty-five per cent. 
additional or special positions—w a granted, 
First page, $200; Last page, $1 

Special Notices, Wants, or For Sale, two 
lines or more, 50 cents a line. Advertisers 
are recommended to furnish new copy for 
every issue. Advertisements must be handed 
in one week before the day of publication. 


The price of advertising in PRINT- 
ERs’ INK has been as follows: 
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$15 a page 
25 a page 
50 a page 
- 100 @ page 


In July, 1888, itwas - - - - - 

In January, 1889, it was - - - - 

In January, 1890, it was - - - 

In January, 1891, it was - - - 
and 

It is now $100 a page, or 50 cents a line each 
issue, 


On all sides it is admitted that it 
would be better to increase the price of 
advertising space rather than make the 
paper more bulky; consequently when- 
ever it is found to be necessary to 
keep within narrow limits the adver- 
tisements, the price will be further ad- 
vanced, 

Until further notice, however, contracts will 
be taken at current rates for any space, from a 
line to a page, for any specified number of 
issues, from one to three hundred and ten, to 
appear on any specified dates between Novem- 
ber 18, 1891, and December 31, 18096. 

If the price is advanced within the five 
years, advertisers contracting now will have 
the benefit of the lower price secured by con- 
tracting now; and if a lower price is adopted 
at any time, advertisers contracting now are 
promised the benefit of the lower price as soon 
as it is announced, 

Price of 1st page in 1892, $200 each issue 
$10,400 a year, 

Price of last page in 1892, $150 each issue— 
$7,800 a year. 

Price of any other preferred page, $125 
issue—-$6,500 a year, 

Price of an ordinary page, a year, $5,200. 

Price of one-half page, a year, $2,600. 

Price of one-fourth page, a year, $1,300. 


each 


Two lines inserted one year for $52. 


Any person contracting now for a yearly ad- 
vertisement to be inserted in Printers’ Ink 
will be entitled to receive additional the full 
amount of his order in yearly subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, and his subscribers will be in- 
formed of the name of the person to whom 
they have become indebted for the compli- 
mentary yearly subscription. 

It is apparent from the above proposal that 
an advertiser who contracts for a page in 
Printers’ Ink for 1892 at $5,200 is entitled to 
2,600 paid-up subscriptions, to be sent to any 
names selected by him of persons who ought to 
become advertising patrons of hisown. If he 
sends names of persons who are already on the 
subscription list of Printers’ Ink, a record of 
such will be kept, and he will be allowed to 
furnish additional names to be substituted. 

Every issue of Printers’ Ink for the re- 
mainder of 1891 will be more than 40,000 
copies. 

“ 


READ HERE WHAT “ PRINTERS’ INK"’ CAN DO, 


Pencit Excuance, 55 Reservorr Ave. | 
Imprint Lead Pencils for Advertising Pur- 


poses. 
Jersry Crry, N. J., Oct. 28, 1891. 

Setu Tuomas Crock Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—We are considering advertis- 
ing in Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s Print- 
Eks'INK paper. They inform us that you sold 
five thousand Paper Weight Clocks from a 
single insertion in their paper. Can you bear 
out this? You will oblige us by letting us 
know; also sending circular of your Paper 
Weight Clock. Yours very truly, 
PENCIL EXCHANGE, per M, 


Sern Tuomas Crock Co.,, 
THomaston, Conn, 
46 Maipen Lane, New York. 
CuHicaco, 154 State St. 
San FRANCISCO, 126 Sutter St. 
Lonvon, 7 Cripplegate Buildings, Wood St. 
Yew York, Oct. 29, 1891. 
Pencit EXCHANGE, 
55 Reservoir Ave., Jersey City, N. F.: 
GenTLemMen— Replying to your favor of the 
28th, would say that we have put three differ- 
ent advertisements of a Paper Weight Clock in 
Printers’ Ink, and can trace sales of about 
10,000 clocks to these advertisements, En- 
closed is the circular you ask for, 
Yours truly, 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
Sern E. Tuomas, 7reas, 

Whether wisely or otherwise, there 
are many persons who believe that 
there willbe lots of money, lots of 
business and consequently lots of ad- 
vertising in 1892. 

If this is so, an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK will be a good thing. 
It is a baited hook inviting a bite. ‘To 
catch big fish, use an attractive bait 
and not too small. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. SOMERVILLE. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE. 

** My name is Roy V. Somerville, and I am 
special agent for the United States advertising 
in a preferred list of Canadian papers that 
completely cover the Dominion from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. My office in New York 
is in the 7imes building. Il opened my New 
York office on the first of May fast.” 

** When did you first advertise in Printers’ 
Ink?” 

‘“* | advertised to a small extent during es 
and commenced to advertise more thoroughly 
on June rst.” 

““ Where did you see Printers’ Inx for the 
first time?” 
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“In the office of my own paper, the Banner, 
published at Dundas, Canada.” 

* You have advertised in Printers’ Inx al- 
most constantly since you came to New York, 
have you not?’ 

“* Every week.” 

“T notice that you have availed yourself of 
the offer that has been put forth to give the 
remaining eight insertions in 1891 free to ali 
who send in a contract for everv issue of 1892. 
I conclude from that that you think Printers’ 
Ink isa good medium for reaching advertisers, 
do you not?’ 

“I think the best way to answer that ques- 
tion is to commence at the beginning. When 
I first came to New York I hardly realized the 
magnitude of what I had undertaken. When 
I came to size up the situation, I found that it 
was going to take a very great "deal more time, 
a great deal more traveling, and an expenditure 
of more money than I had thought to reach 
the general advertisers, tell them what my 
mission was, and what a profitable advertising 
field they would find in Canada, and that I 
had the papers for them to use. After look- 
ing into and making myself acquainted with 
the character and extent of the circulation of 
Printers’ Inx, I made up my mind that it 
would pay me to advertise as thoroughly as I 
could afford in that paper. I had come here 
just as the season was closing, and had the 
summer before me without the prospect of be- 
ing able to do very much in actual business. 
I therefore went into Printers’ INK with the 
expectation of being able to introduce myself 
and my list of newspapers to the general ad- 
vertiser, so that when he should be ready to 
contract I would have most of such preliminary 
work done, and we would be able to talk intel- 
ligently as to advertising in Canada, and I 
would need no other introduction than that 
I found that 


secured through Printers’ Ink, 
my idea of the value of Prin Ters’ INK in that 


way was more than carried out. I think to- 
day, owing to the persistent way I have kept 
my lists and nguiiond Canada generally, be- 
fore the general advertiser in Printers’ Ink, 
and other kindred publications, there are very 
few advertisers whose accounts I would care to 
take that do not know that these Canadian pa- 
pers have a representative here, and have not 
got a very much better idea of Canada as a 
market for their goods than they had before. 
I have come here to s#ay in the interests of 
Canadian papers, and my experience during 
the summer, beth from inquiries by mail and 
from the results of my personal calls upon ad- 
vertisers, shows me that I need not consider 
my enterprise an ephemeral one. was 
naturally anxious to take advantage of any 
offer which will give me advertising in Print- 
ers’ InK upon the most favorable terms.” 

“ You find that Printers’ Ink has acted for 
you as a letter of introduction ; and that when 
you call upon an advertiser he, as a general 
thing, already knows about you?” 

“T find that advertisers upon whom I call 
generally speak directly of having seen my ad- 
vertisements in Printers’ Ink, and know me 
in that “vay as soon as I meet them. If Print- 
ers’ Inx is not spoken of at once it almost in- 
variably is mentioned during the conversation. 
That has been my experience.” 

“ That would indicate that all the advertis- 
ers do, in fact, see Printers’ Ink ?” 

“T think that is so, so far as my experience 
goes. There is no doubt of that atall. I have 
not run across an advertiser, that I remember 
at this moment, on whose desk I have not seen 
Printers’ Ink, and if we talk on the subject 
of advertising to any extent Printers’ INx is 
always mentioned.” 

“You spoke about getting the opinions of 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


other people in the same line of business about 
J ropriety of advertising in Printers’ Ink, 
whom did you consult on that point ?”’ 

" “y called upon some of the special agents 
alread establis hed when I was here looking 
into this matter, and amongst other things 
spoke about advertising in Printers’ Ink, and 
the opinions expressed were favorable. Then 
I spoke to people connected with the other ad- 
vertising agencies whom I met in the way of 
business, and generally asked about Print- 
ERs’ INK in places of the kind.” 

“I do not understand that everybody ad- 
vised you to go in Printers’ Ink, but that 
on the whole you got the impression that it 
was a good thing. 

“I got the impression that for anybody 
who was going into the kind of business that 
I was, Print ERS’ Ink was the paper to adver- 
tise in. I at one time advertised in Print- 
ERs’ INK for an office assistant, and had re- 

lies from Kentucky to way up in Maine, 
rom advertising managers to school teach- 
ers. Answers came from most unexpected 
places. I saw Printers’ Ink in one rather 
curious place where I was, while arranging 
with the papers to come over here. I called 
at the office of the Superintendent of Belle- 
ville Institute for the Deaf and Dumb—an 
old newspaper man, who has been out of the 
business eight or ten years—and I saw Print- 
ers’ Ink in his desk. I asked him what he 
wanted with Printers’ Ink. He said that it 
was a most interesting publication. Some 
people read Printers’ Ink, however, whom 
the solicitor wishes had never seen it, because 
originally not knowing much about advertis- 
ing, after reading the paper awhile may have 
an idea that they have learned it all, and 
they therefore lead the poor solicitor a merry 
lance,” 

“Is it not your experience, Mr. Somerville, 
that nearly every man who has been having 
something to do with advertising for three or 
four months is likely to feel that he now 
knows all about it, and talks with confidence 
while others, who have been adv ertising 
largely for from five to fifteen years, are 
rather more modest ?”’ 

“I think that is the rule. The more a man 
has to do with any business the more eager 
he is to learn, and the less confident he feels 
about his ability to judge correctly or give 
advice.” 

“It has been urged against Printers’ Ink 
that the advertising rates are high. You pay 

1,300 for a quarter page fora year. There 
would be a way of taking advertising for Print- 
ers’ INK at lower prices. At a lower price it 
would be possible to secure two, three or four 
times as much advertising. It is a question 
whether it would be better to make the paper 
bulky and take advertising cheap, or to do as 
we have done, that is, keep it small and 
charge a higher price. fhat is your 
opinion ?” 

‘I would most decidedly prefer to pay the 
higher price and have the advertising limited.’ 

‘Have you been solicited by other papers 
that reach advertisers ?"’ 

‘“* I have been solicited frequently by papers 
that attempt to reach advertisers —to work in 
the same field as Printers’ Ink.” 

“Are they papers that Printers’ Ink is 
imitating ?’’ 

“I do not think so, for Printers’ Ink was 
the first paper in the field. It opened it up, 
and others , Seeing the opportunity have also 
entered it.’ 

“You were aware then that Printers’ Ink 
was the first in this field?” 

“ The first I ever saw or heard of. The 
first time I got hold of Privrers’ Inx I was 
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much interested in it. To secure advertising 
for my paper I used to write advertisements 
for the local merchants, and in that way 
largely increased my trade, when I subscribed 
for Printers’ INK and it helped me very 
much. It gave me new ideas, and I found 
many suggestions in the make up of the adver- 
tisements, display, etc. Pxivrers’ Ink seemed 
to just drop into a place that awaited it. 

“ You know, I suppose, that a large number 
of the subscribers to Printers’ Ink are 
people who only advertise in the local paper 
in such towns as Dundas, A publisher in a 
small town orders the paper to be sent to six 
or twelve of his leading advertisers ; the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Star sends between two and 
three hundred regularly to its advertising 
patrons in Washington. This is done because 
they have an idea that reading Printers’ Ink 
makes an advertiser prolific in advertising 
ideas, and induces him to advertise more con- 
stantly, more liberally, and more profitably.” 

‘Yes, I know this is done, and if I were 
still running a paper of my own I would think 
that proper. It is really not difficult to secure 
advertising in a good town, People would 
like to advertise, but they don’t quite know 
how to prepare their advertisements or ex- 
press their ideas. Printers’ Ink isahelp to 
allsuch, It furnishes ideas and makes people 
believe that advertising is really of value.’ 

*Then you think that the advertiser—we 
will say the dry goods man or the dealer in 
boots—is sure to be pleased rather than an- 
noyed when he is presented with a year's 
paid-up subscription to Printers’ Ink?” 

“ There is no question of annoyance at all. 
Every advertiser with enterprise should be 
pleased to get PRINTERS’ Ink, and should get 

valuable pointers from it. That kind of sub- 

scription, however, is of no value to a good 
many of your advertisers. We have to take 
the average value of Printers’ Ink at very 
much less than its total circulation,” 

‘Don’t you know that if you could select 
just the very men you would consider most 
valuable to you as general adv ertisers, the list 


wot ild be a very small one ? 

‘Iam not in a position to give an opinion, 
but I suppose 2,000 general advertisers would 
be an outside estimate. I should think prob- 
ably, as far as the Canadian field i is concerned, 
it would be very many less.” 

“IT have heard the number of general ad- 
vertisers set as low as 300.” 

“I have what purports to be a complete 
list of good general advertisers prepared for 
and given to me by an old advertising man, 
and it only contains 1,200 names.” 

‘ And yet, all the time, it is the new adver- 
tiser that the advertising agent and the news- 
aper must be on the lookout for? 

** Well, the old advertiser needs a good deal 
of attention, too; especially as advertising is 
not the same as any other form of investment, 
it being impossible to trace always direct re- 
sults. A man’s interest must be kept up 
whether he is an old or new customer, I have 
run across an advertiser here in New York 
who is in only two papers in Canada on my 
list, and yet thinks he covers the field thor- 
oughly, Other papers he is using have long 
ago dropped behind in the race for success, 
and he could get much better value in the 
papers which to-day are in the front rank, but 
he has not kept posted, and so spends a great 
deal of his money for very little value.’ 





Somebody says that poets are declin- 
ing. This may be so; but you had better 
not ask a poet what ‘he will take on the 
strength of it.—Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


FREE ADVERTISING FOR DOCTORS. 


Tue Sraten IsLanper, } 
New BriGurTon, S. 1., Oct. 18, 1891. § 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The prefix “‘ Dr.”’ or the affix “*M. D.,” 
printed in connection with a professional gen- 
tleman’s name in the news matter of a news- 
paper, is a constant advertisement that the 
doctor believes is due him. 

Yet ninety-nine per cent of these same doc- 
tors believe it is “ unprofessional’’ to adver- 
tise. 

I have an excellent plan for teaching these 
lofty individuals the ways of the world, I d 
not use the prefix nor the affix, and I can see 
no reason why the indirect advertising it gives 
the doctor should be tendered to a profession 
whic h announces at every occasion that it is 

“* unprofessional ”’ to advertise. 

Lawyers are not labeled “ counselor’’ in the 
news columns of the newspapers of to-day, 
yet they are usually entitled to the prefix as 
thoroughly as are those enemies of newspaper 
advertising—the doctors—entitled to their pro- 
fessional cards stuck in front of their names. 

Editors themselves rarely are accorded the 
advertising cards of their business when their 
names happen before the public. 

And most assuredly John Smith is not en- 
titled to a gratuitous business card of ** M.D.” 
or * Dr.”’ when the aforesaid John is a disbe- 
liever in new spaper adve rtising 

In mentioning ** Dr.’’ John Smith, newspa- 
pers should print his name as John Smith, just 
as simply as they print the lawyer of the same 
name. 

Perhaps some of the lofty M.D’s. might, in 
this manner, be brought to the “ unprofes- 
sional ’’ advertising they so much detest 

facTer H. Savory, 
Editor Staten /slander 
—— — 


HE IS VERY YOUNG. 
A. N. KeLiocc Newer AvER CoMPANY, } 
New York, November s, z8or. { 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 
10 Spruce St., New York: 

Dear Sixr—I trust you will pardon me if | 
once again refer to Mr. W. D. Boyce. 

In the various editorial nutices you have 
given to that gentleman I have been surprised 
to note that you refer to him in terms which 
would indicate his extreme youth. 

You speak of him as “the youthful, but 
mature, Mr. Boyce,” and as “that young 
man,” and other words which would indicate 
one of two things—either you have never met 
Mr. Boyce personally, or else you must be 
wonderfully mistaken in the man's age. 

I write this letter out of pure curiosity on 
this subject. Did you know that Mr. Boye 
was probably 40 or upwards, or did you really 
imagine that he is in the neighborhood of 18 
or 20? 

I mean no offence by this communication, 
and | trust you will this time not misunder- 
stand me, Yours —_, 

. W. Hatiock, 


—_————___ - & -—_____ 


ANOTHER NAME SUGGESTED. 
From the Richmond (Ind.) ltem., 

A paper called /¢ has been started in a 
small town in Georgia. Philadelphia has a 
Chin and Indianaa Xedak.—Printexs’ Ink. 

Richmond has pow that should be called 
Cheek or Gall, tries to get there with 
both feet but really don’t get there at all. 


A SEIN soe 
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A REALISM. 
From the Detroit Free Press, 

** At last we are alone!” 

It was the man who spoke. 

The woman crombled and lifted her eyes to 
his face. 

They were beautiful eyes, but they were 
tremulous eyes—eyes which look out from a 
heart which is irresolute, fearful. 

The echoes brought back in their invisible 
arms the sound, and let it ripple out again until 
it struck the walls once more, and fell into the 
vast void of silence. 

A bat, disturbed by the unusual activity, 
darted from a corner and blindly dashed in 
eccentric convulsions about the dusty building. 

Great ropes of cobwebs hung down from the 
ceiling, and across the corner of the room deac 
flies swung lightly in the hammocks the spiders 
had fastened there. 

The dust rose in listless clouds from the shock 
of the heavy footfall, and sank again, overcome 
by its own inertia. 

Even the air was resting. 

The spirit of the desolation of desolation 
seemed to pervade the place. 

The woman looked furtively around upon 
her dim surroundings and shivered. 

The man laughe ed harshly. 

** Alone, I said,”’ he growled. 

“ Yes,”’ she murmured. 

A faint light struggled in through the great 
windows in front, thick with dust. 

“Where are we?”’ she whispered, and shiv- 
ered as the bat dashed into her hair. 

* Listen,” he replied hoarsely ; “* 
a store which does not advertise. 


we are in 


THE cou NT RY EDITOR. 
From the New York Evening Post. 
The Winchester (Kan.) //erva/d takes five- 


pound snapping turtles on subscriptions. 

The editor of the Aurora (lex.) Chronicle 
calls upon his backward subscribers to supply 
him with old rails. 

Gen. John Mitchell Claiborne, who edits 
the New Birmingham (Tex.) 7Zymes, an- 
nounces: “* Merit wins, and the 7yYmes con- 
tinues to saw wood.”’ But in spite of the 
prosperity of his paper the general spells 
Africa with two “f's,” vitriol without the 
second ‘i,”’ rabbit with one “*b,”’ and writes 
“ chairitable ”’ for charitable. 

The Pecos Valley (Tex.) News has at last a 
building over its head. The editor proudly 
says: ‘* This winter we won't have to publish 
a paper with the wind blowing through our 
whiskers ; we will be inside.” 

The Hiawatha (Kan.) Democ rat, whose 
editor has been ill, has the following local : 
“Sam Rush, who now buys hogs and cattle of 
the farmers around Leona, came in Monday 
and eat uts and scattered the shells all 
over our Brussels carpet.” 

+ 


- 
> 
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WANTS. 
Advertisements under this head WO) cents a line 


Wwe NTED—Special Adv’g Ag’t in N.Y. City. 
C. R. Orcutt Pub. House, San Diego, Cal. 


FIRST-CLASS Advertising Solicitor 
wanted on a prosperous trade paper. 
Address * * SOLICITOR,” cai .” care PRINTERS’ INK. 


OVELTIES and new staple articles want- 

ed to introduce through our canvassers 

and drummers in the Northwest. H. H. 
STONE, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ANVASSERS wanted to secure subserip- 

tions for Printers’ Ink. Liberal terms 

allowed. Address Publishers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


RINTERS—Read “THE AMERICAN ART 
PRINTER.” Best Printers’ Magazine 
yublished. ai cents a copy ; $3.00 per year. 
Monthly. . E. BARTHOVCOMEW, 2 College 
Plac e, N. y. 


py PERSON wishing to sell a proprietary 
rune ¢ established value may address 
“Te we . O. 672, New Yor An article 
cale wieted to be sold through the 
would be most desirable. 
))XPERIENCED newspaper man, special y 
ood in descriptive work, wishes connec 
tion with railroad or similar corporation 
Jan make views of places described. “ EX 
PERIENCE, » this office. 


Ware ED—Good all-round ne wspaper man 
on Sunday paper. Must be good writer 
and solicitor, with understanding of print 
ing business. Send references, experience 
and wages. THE cou RIER, Lincoln, Neb. 


DVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED—An 

established monthly of growing circula 
tion and large opportunity desires ad vertis 
ing solicitor. a cent. commission on di 
rect business. tate experience. pears SS 
46 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. Cit 


VERY ISSUE of PRINTERS’ at is 
religiously read by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you Want to buy a paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing to do 
is to announce your desire in a want adver 
tisement. Any story that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for two 
dollars. As a rule, one insertion can be relied 
upon to do the business. 
“> 


FOR SALE. 


mails 


Advertisements under this head 30 cents a line 


VINE GOODS for premiums. EMPIRE 
PUB. CO., 28 Reade St., New York. 
EPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER and Job Of- 
fice. Only Fn ng in Southern Indiara 
town of 2,000. Price, $1,500. E. L. LEE, Mit 
chell, Indiana. 
FTERNOON DAILY and WEEKLY. Paid 
15 per cent. net on price asked during 
past year. No pre. Sple po field. 
Address “ K. P care PRINTERS’ In 


WOR SALE—“ Douglas County Herald.” 
> a newspaper and job outfit. 
Terms easy. vortunity in Southwest 
Missouri. RALD, Ava, Mo. 
WOR Newspaper; a 
tional magazine ; 


test oO 
haloes ky 
SALE — Weekly 
an exceptional chance 
for a live and active man to enter into liter 

L HEINTZE 


na 


ary work. Address CAR H. N 
MANN, 234 Congress St., Bc St., Boston. 


82 sO BUYS half interest, manage- 
mee) ment and absolute control 
of company 


= Daily and Weekly 
Newspaper in Northwest Canada. Favorable 
terms. CANADIAN, in care of Miller & Rich- 
ard, Toronto, Ont. 

F YOU WANT TO SELL your Newspaper 

or Job Office, a Press, or a Font of Type, 
tell the story in twenty three words and send 
it, with two dollars, to the office of PRIN 
ERS’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
single insertion of the announcement wil! 
generally secure a customer. 


DVERTISERS and Printers, Attention! 
Column cuts of prominent men, Png 
tresses, initial letters, yd cuts, 
for 15 cents. Stamps for cata e of A} 
ge A 5 monthly. CHICAGO PHO TO- 
ENG. , 1% Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


Ww HAVE A HERRING SAFE that has 
been in use for twenty years, originally 
cost $900; also a Marvin Safe, ten or twelve 
years old, with burglar-proof compartment, 
cost $800. Both of these safes are large and 
first class, and as new. Will be sold on 
favorable terms. Address GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y¥. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ty JTHIERS and Dry Goods Dealers have 
ordered 151,000 of our World’s Fair Illus- 
trators during the last four weeks. A great 
hit in advertising. Send —- 98 for samples 
and prices. GRIFFITH, TELL & CADY 
CO., Embossers, Holyoke, tas. 


WOR SALE—The entire outfit of the Joliet 
Daily and Weekly PRESS, including job 
oitice and overyehing perta ning to a first 
class paper. This must be closed out at once, 
by order of the Court, and is a rare chance 
for a bargain, as the best bid takes it. Come 
and see, and make me a bid. Everything in 
good <= JNO. B. FITHIAN, Assignee. 
Joliet, Ills. 


OK SALE—1 four horse 

* icngine. Fine condition. Just overhauled. 
1 Stommetz Folding Machine. Four folds. 
Does good bookwork and excellent newspa 
per work. Size, 36x50. 1 Self Clamping Cut 
ter, Eschlenker patent. Built by Howard 
Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Size, inch. 1 
Double-cylinder Hoe Press, two years old. 
Fine condition. Bed, 85x51. This machinery 
will be sold in bulk or in part. Great chance 
for some one desiring to fit up an office. Ad- 
dress L. L. THOMPSON, 1420 Pa. Ave., Wash 
ington, D Cc. 


ower Otto Gas 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, We. a line. 


V AN BIBBER’S. 


wre )KANE SPOKESMAN. 
\ 


Res" IS THE MAN. 
L*="* INKS are the best. New York. 
GENTS’ HERALD, Phila., 
80,000 monthly. 
HE GRAPHIC, Chicago, “the great West- 
ern illustrated weekly.’ 


IWVHE GRAPHIC, Chicago—Most 


least cost to advertisers. 


Pa. 15th year. 


value at 


SLOUS advertising pervs. the 


J LOUISY ILLE ¢ SOMMERCIA 
GENTS’ names $1 to $10 

A AGENTS’ HERALD, Phila., t 
COMPLETE Family Newspaper. 
FRANCISCO CALL. Estab. 1853. 


OR TIRED, WEARY BRAINS, take BRO 
MO-SELTZER. Sold everywhere. 


OULTRY vs, Mo. 
h. 


Try 


per 1,000, 
a. 


SAN 


NEWS, Marshall, 
mammoth edition, November t 
ARGEST evening circulation i Califor 

4 nia—SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN. 
ROSPEROUS, intelligent peop ue re na hed 
by the SAN FRANCISCO BULI 
UT IT IN THE POST,” South = Ind. 
Only morning paper in Northwest Ind. 
ARGEST DELIVERED DAILY cire sletion 
4 in Connecticut—NEW HAVEN NEV 
61,8618.; 22,846 W.; circu 
56.756 Dintion BAN *RANCISCO CALL. 


IGHEST ORDER Mechanical Engraving. 
J. E. Rhodes, 7 New Chambers St., N. ¥ 


First 


NTERPRISE, Brockton, Mass. Cire’n 6,500. 
Advertising rates 15 cts. per inch per day. 
ATENTS FOR INV ORS ; 40-page book 
FREE. W. T. FI TZGERALD. 800 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 
aeons. 0., SUNDAY NEWS. 20,000 
8c. a line. Distribute Circulars 
and Samples. $1 per thousand. 
HE ADVERTISER’S GUIDE, 16 pages, 
fall edition, mailed on receipt of stamp. 
STANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. 


555 
HAT does the Bible say about politics ? 
CHRISTIAN PaTRIOT, Morristown, Tenn. 


pes HOME AND ART MAGAZINE is 
DIES’ MAGAZINE. 25,000 monthly. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, ‘Mass. 


( UR SPICE BOX. Unequalled medium 

for goods handled by grocers or dry 
woods dealers. 100,000 a month. Test us. 
Boston, Mass. 


| IRECTORY PUBLISHERS, please send 

circulars and price list of your directo 
ries to U. 8. ADDRESS CO., L. Box 1407, Brad 
ford, McKean Co., Pa. 


A) EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis) has the largest 
4 circulation of any medical journal in 
the world. Absolute proof of an excess of 
thirty thousand copies each issue. 


F YOU SEL. L to dealers in general mer 

chandise, “ THE COUNTRY MERCHANT” 
is your best medium for advertising. MOR 
RIS LLOYD, Pub., West Grove, Pa. 


P APER DEALEKS.—M. Piummer & Co., 
161 William St., N. Y¥., sell every kind of 
paper used by printers and publishers, at low 
estprices. Full line quality of Printers’ INK. 


YORRECT ADDRESS of every taxpayer in 

/ Fannin County, Texas. Over8.00. Real 
estate and personal given separately. Print 
ed. Price $5.00. BONHAM NEWS, Bonham, 
Texas. 

CAN SEE THROUGH IT, CAN’T YOU ?— 

If not, advertise in THe MepicaL HeRa.p. 
TEN YEARS THE LEADER IN THE WEST AND 
Sours. For rates address CHAS. W. FAS 
SETT, Bus. Mgr., St. Joseph, Mo. 


NHE Seventh Annual Edition Co-opera- 

tive Chart, now ready, gives statements 

of all co-operative insurance associations. 

Mailed for 5 cents. Address F. H. LEAVEN 
WORTH PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


HE handsomely illustrated Christmas 

number of FIGARO, Portland, Maine, will 
be issued Dec. 15th. Guaranteed circulation 
5,00. The best possible medium to reach holi 
day purehasers. A limited amountof adv ag 
ing taken at 75e. per ine h. Forms close Dec. 


WHE GREAT MEDIUM for the South and 

West. BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, month- 
ly, New York, is among the 161 newspapers 
to which the new edition of the ‘Aunoricnm 
Newspaper Directory for 1891 accords a regu 
lar circulation of more than 50,000 copies each 
issue. 

ENVER, Colorado.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

of New York in their new BOOK FOR 
ADVERTISERS name the best, most widely 
circulated, most influential papers at eac 
important center of population or trade 
throughout the whole country. For Denver 
the eet accorded this distinction is the 
DENVER REPUBLIC AN. 


( F the 207 newspapers sand periodicals pub 

lished in Connecticut in 1891, the HART 
FORD TIMES stands at the head in point of 
circulation. The American Newspaper Di 
rectory rates it the highest by several thou 
sand. It is undeniably the newspaper in 
Conn. for the advertiser seeking best results. 
A popular family newspaper. 


HE AGE-HERALD, Birmingham, Ala., the 

only morning paper printed in the min 
eral region of Alabama. Average daily cir- 
culation, 7,500; average Sunday circulation, 
10,000 ; average weekly circulation, 25,000. 
Population of Jefferson County, in which 
Birmingham is located, 100,000. For advertis- 
ing rates address THE AGE-HERALD COM- 
PANY, Birmingham, Alabama. 


wt NOT OWN an Illustrated Newspa- 
per to advertise your business? Did 
you know it could be done at moderate cost ? 
Particulars and samples free I any respon- 
sible firm. PICTORIAL EKLIFES CO., 
28 West 23d St., New York. Mr GIBBS, of the 
National Cash Register Co., says since 
lishing their own paper, “ THE HU snub,” 
their business has increased 300 per 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pusttsuers. 
Office: No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription Price : 
Two dollars a year in advance ; single copies 
Five Cents. No back numbers. Wholesale 
price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 50 cents a 
line; $100 a page; one-half page, $50; one- 
fourth page, $25. Twenty-five per cent. addi- 
tional for special positions—when granted. First 
Page $200, Last Page $150. Special Notices, 
Wants or For Sale, two lines or more, 50 cents 
a line. Advertisers are recommended to furnish 
new copy for every issue. Advertisements must 
be handed in one week before the day of pub- 
lication. 


JOHN IRVING KOMER, EDITOR. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 11, 1So1. 








For the week ending November 4, 768 new 
names were added to the mailing list of Print- 
ers’ INK. 


PUBLISHERS of newspapers who have 
been keeping a report of actual issues 
for the purpose of sending the same 
for the guidance of the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory, are 
reminded that the same should be sent 
in not later than December 16th. 


A GENTLEMAN recently called upon 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., and in leaving 
an order for advertising stated that his 
concern was in business in San Fran- 
cisco twenty-six years, and during all 
that time they received circulars regu- 
larly from Geo. P. Rowell & Co., but 
never had occasion to advertise ; but 
now, having removed to the East, they 
are obliged to advertise, and he natur- 
ally came to the agency that he had 
been so long acquainted with. Ile 
made the remark that this was an evi- 
dence that persistency in advertising 
eventually produced a result. 


It is often said that advertising will 
not pay unless one has a good article. 
The cumulative effects of advertising 
are not apt to be taken into account 
by the new advertiser, and he con- 
cludes that advertising does not pay 
just at the moment when he is about 
to see light. But the advertiser needs 
to back up his efforts in the newspapers 
and take every precaution to hold the 
trade that his advertising brings him. 
Of course, giving good value for the 
money is the most important of these 
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precautions, The New York Swn tells 
about another method that is used by 
firms in different lines of business, as 
well as the one forming the subject 
of the following paragraph : 

One man in this town is fond of citing an 
experience of his own as illustrative of the 
persistence of some advertisers in the face of 

iscouragement. Some years ago, wishing 
some information as to artificial limbs, he 
wrote to ask a circular of a manufacturer. 
The circular was instantly sent, and ever 
since the manufacturer has persistently fol- 
lowed him up. No matter how often he 
changes his address, the annual circular de- 
scriptive of artificial limbs always comes to 
hand. Being sound in limb, he has, of course, 
never bought any of the articles so eloquently 
described in the circular; but his name is 
down in the manufacturer's books, and in 
that one establishment he is held to be a per- 
son short of at least one normal appendage. 

Those who have traded with those 
original and wide-awake advertisers, 
Rogers, Peet & Co., are accustomed to 
receive once a year a neatly typewritten 
letter signed by one of the salesmen 
and to the following effect : 

Rocers, Peet & Co., 
Clothes, Shoes, Hats. 
New York, October, r8or. 


My Dear Sir—So many friends rely upon 
me to a them well dressed, that I feel it a 
duty to ask, How are you off for clothes? 

hen the time comes to put on new fall 
suits and overcoats it will give me pleasure to 
show you what we call first-class clothing. 

Meanwhile, if you happen to have a friend 
who is dissatisfied with his tailor, invite him 
to come and see me. I’ll agree to make him 
still more dissatisfied with custom work, and 
especially with custom prices. 

y the way, don’t forget that we sell fur- 
nishings, hats and shoes too. 

With best wishes and thanks for past fa- 
vors, 1 am, yours to command, 


Perhaps such a communication as 
the above may not always make a fav- 
orable impression, but in the long run 
it is calculated todo good. Any man 
would prefer to trade at a place where 
he is known and where he is sure of 
receiving a welcome. It is this sort of 
impression that a good advertisement 
conveys, and so the annual letter from 
the salesman is directly in line with 
the efforts that the firm is making in 
the newspapers. 

It is possible that these lines will 
give a new idea to some business men 
who have tried advertising moderately 
and have been rather disappointed in 
the results—in short, men who have 
foolishly expected advertising to win 
without any further aid or co-operation 
on their part. Following up the ad- 
vertisement persistently with circulars, 
as in the case of the clothing house and 
the manufacturer of artificial limbs, is 
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only one of the many methods that may 
be used. What is best suited to indi- 
vidual cases must, of course, be left to 
individual judgment ; but the best au- 
thorities agree that to make advertising 
pay there must be real business ability 
behind the advertisement. The, un- 
skillful fisherman often loses the fish 
after it has taken the bait. 


THE publishers of Comfort, Augusta, 
Me., have at their own expense pre- 
sented 650 nurserymen throughout the 
United States with a paid-up subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK for a full year. 
It is hoped that mutual comfort, con- 
tent and profit will arise from this not- 
able and commendable act. 


THE REVIEWER. 

The November magazines give indi- 
cations of the coming pressure of holi- 
day advertising. The Century shows 
120 pages exclusive of cover, and Har- 
per's is a close second, with 116 pages, 
including a pretty big batch of its pub- 
lishers’ own announcements. The four- 
page electrotyped advertisement of the 
Youth's Companion is one of the chief 
features of magazine advertising this 
month, and is noticeable not only for 
its size but for its tasteful typography. 
The De Vinne type is growing in pop- 
ularity with leading advertisers, and to 
“The Reviewer” it commends itself 
particularly on account of its pleasing 
effect when used in the smaller sizes 
in places where plain old style is usu- 
ally thought to be the only thing suit- 
able. 

* 
* * 

By the way, isn’t it a little curious— 
or is it only the natural thing—that the 
contractors for large blocks of space 
should be chiefly publishers? Few of 
the general advertisers care to emulate 
the Kodak people and run several con- 
secutive pages in the high-priced mag- 
azines. They prefer to spread them- 
selves over a wider territory, and, if 
the truth must be told, it is some- 
times a pretty thin sort of spreading. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea for some 
of the general advertisers to get up an 
attractive series Of advertisements and 
take a flyer, a /a Youth's Companion, 
Ladies’ Home Journal or New York 
Ledger ? 

* 


* * 
An advertiser ought to be broad- 
minded enough to see the value of 


variety in advertising. He thinks one 
style is good, but perhaps something 
else, not intrinsically so good, will 
prove better, simply on account of be- 
ing different. [I think the Scott's 
Emulsion people have the right idea. 
They have tried black letter advertise- 
ments, big pictures, and now they are 
tasting at the springs of Mr. Powers’ 
ingenuous philosophy and inquire in 
jerky sentences whether they shall send 
the gentle reader a primer on ‘‘ Careful 
Living.” If they survive this last in- 
fliction they will be prepared to swing 
off next season on some other track, 
So it goes, and all is good ; for in mov- 
ing around the circle they are sure to 
hit people of every taste and inclina- 
tion. 


* & 

I was just a little surprised to find 
this cut in last werk’s edition of that 
syndicate of humorous papers known 

as the ‘‘ Pictorial 
Weeklies.’’ 
There is a very 
marked resem - 
blance between 
this and a certain 
illustrated adver- 
tisement of 
“‘pain killer’’ 
much commented 
upon in recent 
issues of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. The 
similarity be- 
tween the two 
drawings —the 
boy’s eyes, his 
mouth, the apple 
cores, etc. — all 
seem to indicate 
that artists, as 
well as punsters, 
CORES AND EFFEcr drew their inspir- 
ation from the 
same fount. Now, if it should turn 
out that a humorous artist of no less 
repute than ‘‘Chip” borrows ideas 
from patent medicine advertisers, it 
will prove interesting. But I have 
heard it said that the pictorial weeklies 
are to a certain extent made up of 
matter which appeared in Zife several 
years ago. So if it should turn out 
just the other way—that the patent 
medicine artist borrowed an idea from 
a back number humorous paper—it 
would appear that the criticism which 
correspondents of PRINTERS’ INK have 
made against the ‘‘ pain killer” man 
have not been directed aright. 


DS i ERMA yh sn cently cu 
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Admirers of Frank R. Stockton will 
recall with a smile the operations of his 
general information bureau, described 
in ‘* The Late Mrs. Null.” They no 
doubt supposed that the scheme was 
altogether impractical, and that it was 
was one of the New Jersey humorist’s 
whimsical ideas. Such a bureau, how- 
ever, is now in actual existence, its 
chief promotor being Col. J. Armoy 
Knox, who no longer writes for 7exas 
Siftings. The prospectus of the ‘‘Uni- 
versal Knowledge and Information 
Bureau ’’ announces that it is prepared 
to ‘‘answer questions from the most 
simple to the most recondite” and will 
tell the anxious inquirer for a consid- 
eration how to introduce a bill into 
Congress, whether Manager Palmer 
wants a new play or whether Mr. X. 
is in town, and, if not, what is his 
present address. Col. Knox says that 
he would answer the question of ‘‘ how 
to advertise” by advising the inquirer 
to place his case in the hands of Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co. And ‘‘The Re- 
viewer” agrees with him that this in- 
formation as to the best place to go 
would be cheaply bought by the ignor- P 
ant man at 25 cents, the ‘‘ modest fee”’ 
demanded 





* * 

About as handsome—and expen- 
sive—an advertisement as I have seen 
lately comes from Milwaukee, with 
compliments of Mr. G. H. Yenowine, 
now advertising manager for the Pabst 
Brewing Company. The advertise- 
ment I refer to is in the form of a 
sterling silver ‘‘beer spoon ’”’—thus 
combining a popular fad with the thing 
for which the city seems to be chiefly 
celebrated. The souvenir spoon is 
really handsomely engraved and is free 
from advertisement with the exception 
of the word ‘‘ Pabst” in relief on the 
back of the handle. 

-_ 


“TILL FORBID” ORDERS. 
29 Park Row, t 
New York, October 20, 1891. § 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

About “till forbid” orders. In looking over 
the advertising rates of the various first-class 
publications, one occasionally finds the words 
“No till forbid orders received.” A more 
short-sighted business policy was never an- 
nounced by any | publisher, “ Till forbid” or- 
ders are “‘ meat” for newspapers. 

I have a “till forbid” order running on cer- 
tain days of the week in the city dailies which 
has been running nearly three years. The 
Staats Zeitungis on the list ; but as the Staats 
Zeitung will not accept a “* till forbid” order, 
I am under the necessity of ordering it new in 
that paper each month, Occasionally I forget 
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it, and it remains out for two or four weeks or 
more. The advertiser does not notice the 
omission, and the Staats Zeitung loses just 
that amount of money which they might oth- 
erwise have, This is only a type of probably 
a great many similar orders. 

“* Till forbid” orders should have a bill ren- 
dered for them every month, and in such 
event there can be no possible complication 
with the advertiser. He receives a bill every 
month, knows just what the expense is, and 
— it. If at any time it seems desirable to 

im, he orders the advertisement stopped. 

There does not seem to be any reason for 
any publisher refusing such an order, 

Op Timer. 





+> 
A YARN ABOUT MR I DANA 
From the Argonaut, 

Late one night, when Amos Cummings was 
managing editor of the Sun, he was getting 
ready to make up the different pages, when in 
walked Mr. Dana, remarking 

* This is the address whic h Mr. William E. 
Dodge delivered before the Young Men's 
Christian Association to-night. In some sort 
I gave Mr. Dodge's friends to understand that 
the address would appear in to-morrow morn- 
ing’s Sun.’ 

“Mr. Dana, we are pretty full to-night,” 
said Cummings, ‘and we have some impor- 
tant matter coming in on the wire.’ 

* Well, Amos,” said Mr. Dana, “‘ how much 
do you think this address of Mr. Dodge's will 
make ?”’ 

“About three columns and a half,” he re- 

plied. 

* But I have, in effect, given my promise, 
and | hate to disappoint these gentle men,” 

“Well, of course, Mr. Dana,’ * said Cum- 
mings, “if you write ‘ must’ on it, it will go, 
no matter what we leave out.” 

‘* What will you probably leave out ?'’ Dana 
asked. 

“ For one thing, sir, we have a very clever 
account of a dog fight, and that, of course, we 
must sacrifice.’ 

* Well,”’ returned Dana, with one of his pe- 
culiar smiles, “if that’s the case, Amos, kill 
Dodge.” 

That was Mr. iene idea of news. 


BUT HE C “ANT T ADVERTISE. 


A physician sits in his office chair, 

And there broods on his face a look of care 

While he groans and wails and tears at his 
hair. 


** Alas! and alas! and alack!"’ he cries; 
‘Surely fortune and fame would both arise 
If Old Ethics would let me advertise. 


At last a bright thought comes into his brain ; 

Says he: “I must try that old racket, ’tis 
plain ; 

It worked O. K. once, and I'll work it again.”’ 

He wrote half a page on “The Evils of 
Pork,’ 

And the case of a man who swallowed a cork 

And a spoon and a knife, but got stuck ona 
fork ; 


Told how he cured an imprudent fellow 

Who swallowed entire a gingham umbrella 

And brought it intact from the patient's pa- 
tella. 


The newspapers all extended their thanks ; 

He opened accounts at the various banks ; 

He'd baited with Ethics and caught all the 
cranks. H. C. Brace, 
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Miscellanies. 
THE NIGHT NEWSPAPER MAN, 


When the feline operatta 


On the backyard fence has ceased, 


And the barcarolle falsetto 


Of the canine is increased ; 


While the milkman on his r 


Fills the morn with merry 


And the neighborhood reso 


sunds 
clatter, 
inds 


With his musical can-tata ; 


While the factory whist 


les shriek, 


And the opening shutters creak, 


And the cook within the kitche 


dishes makes a splatter, 


Then I hie me to my be 
Draw the covers o'er my head, 


n ’mongst the 


d, 


And in nasalized nocturn I aig my own 


sonata Vew } 


‘Why do the evening p< 








k Herald 
upers get out 


run on the feminine plan and get 


invented a 
nt subscribers. 


tices of them, assuming 


does not hear 


5 ay 
: all the news in the P.S ge 
A Vermont editor has 
new way for stirring mF mrp 1€ 
* He obituary 
x tha st be A. ad, since he 





It was a Western paper 
an item "’ Carmencita on a te 


really intended to convey an 


x Spanish danseuse was making a 


the country. Dramat Wirr 


Fulton (N. ¥.) Republican 


that headed 
ar,’ when it 
idea that the 
tour through 


alled to Satisfy Curiosity.—Stran- 


pent jewelry ? 
Jeweler—Yes: are you looking 


1 ee REI 
”« 


the serpents lost their tails 


Stranger—No: | only wa ited 


I believe you advertised for men to retail 


g for a job 
to know how 


ers Wee 


An English religious paper recently 


printed the fol 
ment: “A cultur 
man desires a pasto 








earnest, 


cal voice, brilliant organizer 
good appearance. 
est references. Beloved by all. 


slameless 


Boston t 


Important News.—The 
editorial office of the Gulcht 


opread 


7 1 1¢ 


ife. Very high- 


ywwing remarkable advertise- 


godly, young 


ate. Vivid preacher, musi- 


Tall, and of a 


Salary, £120. 


scene is the 
own, Arizona, 


News Editor—A citizen who was not prom- 


inent died wey | Shall we prir 
Managing Editor— Heavens, 


it his life ? 
yes! Can we 


possibly have had a citizen w ho wasn't prom- 


inent ?—Life 
City Editor—You may a 
cation for a few days 
ri Reporter—What's the matter 
’ “*T presume you noticed that 


Il take a va- 


we printed an 


exclusive bit ot news to day—big beat on the 


ott er pape rs. 


** Well, we won't have any more room for 


news for several days Chat beat is in the 
way. The editors will need all our space to 
blow about it.”—New Yor eekly 


Got a man in your town over 
years old, 
Caller Yes, sir. 
Editor—Saws a cord of wood 
fast, walks twenty miles a day, 
finest print with ease, I suppose 


blind. 








Another Fraud Exposed.—FEditor : 


one hundred 


before break- 
and reads the 
> 


Caller—No, sir ; he’s very infirm and half- 


Editor—Humph! I guess he can’t be over 
eighty !—Street & Smith's Good News. 


wm 
um 
oO 


Poet—I have a little poem here, sir 
that has been indited— 

Editor—Well, sir, I would be glad to see it 
convicted, but I can’t try it.—Lz/e. 


Editor—Binks has sued for slander 
on that change you made in his poem. 

Assistant—W hat change was it ? 

Editor—He wrote it “Full oft the poet 
sings,” and you made it * Oft full,” etc \ 
Y. 7ruta. 


At the Interesting Points.—‘‘ Are 
you going to receive b illetins from the foot 
bal | games ?”’ asked a caller 

es, sir,’’ replied the editor; ‘‘ we shall 
put out a bulletin every time a man gets 
killed Puck, 

One or the Other.—Seaside Vis 
itor: What a magnificent villa! It must ha 
cost a fortune, 

Driver—That’s Smith’s cottage 

Visitor—Ah, indeed! Smith, the soap man, 
or Smith, the pill man?—New York i 


Peddler—Beg pardon, ma’am, but 
I am agent for Dr. Feeder’s Spice Root Bit- 
ters, and I'm sure if the members of your fam- 
ily would try them they would soon have the 
finest appetites 

Lady at Door (severely)—This, sir, is a 





boarding house Street & mith’ i 7 


Ambitious Maiden—It’s just too me 
thing The edit 


ur 


r 
1d pathetic story back wit! t reading it 
I 


d Mother—Dearie me How do y 





Ambitious Maiden—I've looked al 
, and there isnt a tear-dr 


York We 





said the printer, ‘“‘is an 
1 Jones, which b 








ing from Byron? 
drop Byron a note and ! 
remarkable how ignorant some men are 
Atlanta Constitut 


steal 





An Unverified Rumor.— Reporter : 
Pardon me, but I have called to inquire if 
there is any truth in the rumor that you are t 
be married in St. Paul's Church next Tuesday 
morning, to Mr. Bangup ? 

Great Actress—I do not know the gentleman, 
“What? Not know Mr, Bangup! W1! 
his name has been coupled with yours for the 
past two years. 

‘Ves, | know; but I have not met 
yet. "—New York Weekly. 

Looked Like an Insult.—‘‘ See many 
of my paragraphs or stories in the ex 
changes?”"’ asked the funny man of the ex- 
change editor. 

** Haven't noticed,”’ returned the exchange 
editor. “I have seen a good many things 
credited to the paper, but haven't looked t 
see whether they were dog fights, weather 
items, or some of your gems. Want me to 
cut yours out and Jay ‘em aside for you ?" 

“Oh, no; I wouldn’t put you to so much 
trouble,”’ said the funny man. 

“No trouble at all,’ asserted the exchange 








The funny man went back to his desk, 
thought over the matter for a minute, and 
then threw a paper weight at the exchange 
editor.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Consistent in all Things.—The 
Rev. Mr. Blank (at the rehearsal of the wed- 
ding ceremony, to the groom), And now, 
Mr. Canvas, have you the ring? 

Mr. Canvas—Y. es, sir ; three of ‘em. 

“Why, you don’t need three rings !"” 

“T know it ; but you see I'm in the circus 
biz, an’ I thought ’ t would be a purty good ad 
for my show to have three rings used in the 
ceremony. See ?”—Medina Gist. 


Once upon a time an editor fell into 
a pit and one of his would-be contributors 
came along and offered to help him out. 

“T will accept your assistance,’’ said the 
editor. 

* Thank heaven,” said the contributor, “ I 
have at last found something you are willing 
to a c ept! 

‘Hold on!” shrieked the editor. “* Will 
you try to sell me that joke when I get out?’ 

** Yes, "’ said the contributor. 

“Then leave me to my fate.’ 
Bazar. 

Editor (Daily Startler)—Anything 
startling for to-morrow ? 

Chief Romancer—I haven't been able to 
think of a thing. 

“* Marry off some of the great actresses, or 
get up a rumor of some big divorce.” 

re hat’s been done too often, No new names 
left.’ 

“Well, get up a cable dispatch saying that 
Explorer Stanley has run away from his wife.” 

*“Won't do. He's at home with a broken 
leg.” 

**Too bad. I'm afraid we'll have a dull pa- 
per to-morrow.” —New York Weekly. 


The Modern Journal.—Great News- 
paper Proprietor (who has made a fortune in 
trade and then bought a daily for some reason 
no fellow can find out): This is Saturday, 
isn’tit? 1 want a forty-page paper for to-mor- 
row. 

Editor (meekly)—But, sir, the whole force, 
if furnished with brand-new shears, couldn't 
get out more than twenty pages on such short 
notice. 

G. N. P. (authoritatively)—Let the other 
twenty pages be filled with advertisements. 

Editor—But, sir, we haven't the advertise- 
ments. 

G. N, P.—Go out and buy some, then.— 


Street & Smith's Good News. 
Organs $35 up. Catalogue FREE 


BEATTY Dan’! F. Beatty, Wash’ton, N. J. 
LETTERS ccodvin 2s Sway, 5. 
WOOD ENSHAVING (ania 


w more circulars 0' 
ANDERSON” SHORTHAND D. TYPEWRITER 
any ad 
E. _T. PIERCE, Gen. Agent, Fayette, Ohio. 


i Write and Draw): 


for Fourie and Dr. Pierce’s medicines. F, 
Cc SBY, Specialist in the Preparation of 
y'¢ ott Af Matter, 822 Broadway, N. Y. 


by expert. Bee Sage COT UP 


repared ; ads. ned ; 
piled. ba EXPERT. 4 ea Box 2 mais 8 New York 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS! 
one onan tion a, discounts for 
u! 
THE N. Y. NEWS CO. a0 Beckman St., N. Y. 


” — Harper's 
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Do You Want Agents? 


A. expended so far. 35,000 Post-Offices ad- 
‘or names of same. For our own 
pot Send for particulars. 


E. J. SMEAD & CO., 
Vineland, N. J. 


The Hartford Post. 


Largest Dei Paper in Connecticut and the 
Best. Send postal for sample copy. 


GOLDTHWAITE’S 


GEOCRAPHICAL MACAZINE. 
CIRCULATION UNIVERSAL. 


$1.00 


To Printers, Bookbinders, Litho- 
graphers, Pa poe queers. and 


Pa ager x Make 
Send, to the OWAKD IRON WORKS, Buf- 
falo, for illustrated Ly yd of PA- 
PER CUTTERS. They make the best, 


ryvo EVERY PERSON who will procure five 

cash subscriptions to PRINTERS’ INK, 
we will send the paper for one year gratis 
and a cloth-bound copy of our “ Book for Ad 
vertisers ;” for ten cash subscriptions, a copy 
of the American Newspaper Directory will 
»e given as an additional premium. Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


DOES YOUR WIFE PAINT ? 


Or do Fancy Work ? Send us her full address 
and 8 two-cent stamps—16 cents—and we will 
send her a sample copy of INGALLS’ HOME AND 
ART MAGAZINE. Also 4 COLORED STUDIES, by 
Lid Clarkson. Mention P. Il. Address— 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HIS PAPER does not insert any adver- 

tisement as venting matter. Everythin 
that does appear as reading matter is inserte< 
free. The Special Notices are the nearest to. 
reading matter that can be bought. The Spe- 
cial Notices are nearly as interesting as read- 
ing matter. The cost is 50 cents a line each 


The $3.00 Daily List 


One inch space for one mont 

pers selected for $150 (weeklies gratis). 
he C. O. D. Cigar Co., of Winston, N. C., 
write, in regard to this list : “It is paying 2 
better than any other advertising we ever 
ylaced.” Send for Catalogue. 

- L. CRANS, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


I Newspa 
“en iF uages. Complete lists of Ger 
man, Scandinavian, French, Spanish, or 
Portuguese a in the United States, 
or all those printed in any Lonamnee other 
than English, may be found in Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co’s * Book for Advertisers,” which 
is sent by mail to any address for one dollar. 
Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
19 Spruce St., New York. 


Dodd's Sareciine Aen Boston. 


Send for. Estimate 


_ RELIABLE DEALING. CAREFUL SERVICE. 
- gm LOW ESTIMATES. 8 








Portraits—Made to order from 
Photos. Cheapest newspaper cuts 
roofs. CENTRAL 

"N, Columbus, O. 


PRESS ASSOCIA 
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The EDITION for December, 1891, is 


143,550. 


Scribner’s 


Magazine. 





THE R. J. GUNNING CO., 


SIGN ADVERTISERS, 
297 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Will make your name or goods a household 
word all around the world. 


Signs Painted Anywhere on 
Earth. 


MVHE PRICE of the American Newspaper 

Directory is Five Dollars, and the pur 
chase of the book carries with it a paid sub 
scription to Printers’ Ink for one year. A¢ 
dress: GEO. P. ay & CO., Publishers, 
No, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


PATENT MEDICINE. 


Wanted—A connection in New York City 
with some person able to invest from $50,\0)) 
to $100,000 for the purpose of conducting and 
extending a business in patent medicines, in 
connection with a trade already established 
on the Pacific Coast, with headquarters at 
Portland, Oregon. Address 

SNELL, HEITSHU & WOODARD, 
Care of Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St 


VERY ONE IN NEED of information 

‘4 the subject of advertising will do well 
to obtain a copy of “ Book for Advertisers,” 
48 pages, price one dollar. Mailed, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. Contains a careful 
compilation rom the American Newspaper 
Directory of all the best papers and class 
journals; gives the circulation rating of 
every one, and a good deal of information 
about rates and other matters pertaining to 
the business of ghvertinen. my ROW 
ELL’S ADVERTISING BUREA 10 Spruce 
St., N. ¥. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


Of any Agricultural Monthly west 
of the Alleghenies. 


American 
Farm News, 


AKRON, OHIO. 





Contract NOW for 1692. 





HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay fora year’s subscription to 
Printers’ Ink. Address: GEO, P. ROWELL 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising Agents, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


PRESSWORK. 


Large Runs Solicited. 
Facilities 300 Reams Daily. 
GIBB BROS. & MORAN, 


PRINTERS, 
45-51 Rose Street, - New York. 


COMPOSITION ELECTROTYPING— BINDING. 


YLASS PAPERS. Trade Papers. Complete 

/ lists of all devoted to any of the various 
trades, professions, societies, etc., may be 
found in Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s “ Book for 
Advertisers,” which is sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of one dollar, Apply to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 








Study Law 
At Home. 


Take a course in 
the Sprague Corre 
spondence School of 
Law. Send ten cents 
(stamps) for partic 
ulars to 


W. C. Sprague, L.L.B. 
812 Whitney Block, 
__ Detroit, Mich. 


A CATALOGUE OF 4,000 PAPERS in which 
we own $100.00 worth of advertising 
space that we wish to sell, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 15 two-cent stamps. 
We will receive orders for advertisements 
to be inserted in these papers and accept 
from parties having fair business ratings 
notes coming due after the advertising has 
been placed and its results realized. Address 
ROWELL’S NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
i 10 ) Spruce St., New York. 


““t rise to Explain.” 


THE AMERICAN 8&© 
JOURNAL offers 
wspaper rates. Write New York Office. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
Popular Monthly. 
In its 2d volume. 


CIRCULATION, 125,000. 
It has for years proved profitable to the best 
known advertisers. It will pay you. Try it! 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 





F YOU WISH to advertise any thing any 
where at any time write to GEO, P. ROW 
BLL & CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


pee 








OVERMAN WH = a 


KER 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS.. Special Agents, 
Chicago, New York and Philadelphia. 


Your Order 


For two or three 
insertions of a trial 
advertisement in 


Farm and Home 


the leading semi- 
monthly publication 
of the country, will 
prove one of the 
best investments you 
ever made, if you 
are seeking country 
trade. Each issue 
during the next five 
months is guaran- 
teed to be 


280, OOO Copies. 


The rates are less than 3-5 of a 
cent per line per thousand circula- 
tion. Try it and you will be con- 
vinced that it is a “payer.” 

THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 





504 The Rookery, 27 Worthington St. 
Chicago, li. Springfield, Mass. 
Pree © comm Vearw b= . 





41,588,584 
Circulation 


In six months, July Ist to Dec. 3ist, 1890, was 
given by our agency to the 34-inch adver 
tisements of 





Scott’s Emulsion 
of Cod Liver Oil 


ms Home Print country weeklies. 

e believe an investigation would satisfy 
a... advertisers that they could use the 
Home Print weeklies to advantage. 


Our Catalogue « of this class of 


Beton for 1891, will be sent CY any adver 
lication, and our method of work 





fully ‘cxploued. 


Netson (HEsMaN &. (0 











PUSLSaLD SY MDDTS & FABRICS PUB” CO, 
ee ee ee 


LEADING 
FASHION 
MONTHLY 


120,000. 


Advertising Rates, 45c. 
a line. 














Preferred positions extra 
Forms close the 20th of the Month. 


550 Pearl Street, New York. 


aA. onesie of +}; experience, business 

ty and push, wanted in New 

York, ‘Phila adelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 

Chi . St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 

Cleve and and San Francisco, to secure ad- 

ertisements for a leading monthly journal 

circulated throughout the United 8: 
Address r 8) Y, 124 Madison _—y he 
New Yi 
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New York, Oct. 30th, ’gr. 
Publisher “The Agents Guide”’: 
DEAR SIR: 

I am pleased to inform you 
that the returns from our “ad” 
in the “ Agents Guide” are ex- 
ceedingly better than from any 
other paper that I have adver- 
tised in for the past ten years. 

Yours truly, 
J. T. RosENHEIMER, Manager, 


N. Y. Trust Combination, 
Foot E. 116th Street. 





Our Advertising 


has paid so well that 
we are now willing to 


Guarantee to print 
300,000 Copies 


DURING 1892. 


A BIG JUMP 


IN SIX MONTHS. 











We club with any respectable paper 
that makes the announcement and 
sends us marked copy, at $1.00 per year. 


Arthur’s 
New Home Magazine, 


ILLUSTRATED, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








COPY OF 


$50,000 Prize Adv’ 


TO BE EXHIBITED AT 


World's Fair. 
A Very Remarkable Offer. 


To any publisher who will print one 
column “‘ adv.” about TWILIGHT PARK 
in THE CATSKILLS, with editorial en- 
dorsement and portrait of the under- 
signed, I will send C. O, D. a sample 
of genuine, native Rip Van Winkle 
rock, taken from the scene of his 20 
years’ sleep, and guaranteed to be the 
Simon Pure article and of great an- 
tiquity. We have several million cords 
of such stuff, and can supply every 
one. 
We will also sell a lot and neat cot- 
tage in Twilight Park for $1,000 cash 
and no questions asked. 
CHAS, F. WINGATE, 

119 Pearl St., New York. 


\, SHORT TIME or 
trial subscriptions on our 
list. Full year subscrib- 


ers that pay cash in 
advance is the only kind we have. 
More of that kind than any other 
weekly agricultural paper in America. 


SNIDE WATCHES, 
cheap jewelry, nasty 
medicines or real estate 


schemes advertised in 
our columns at any price. Our ‘‘ Nix” 
box shows thousands of dollars’ worth 
of these classes declined each year. 


SPECIAL RATES 
for anybody. Rates 
uniform, but uniformly 


low. On long-time or- 
ders we can give you a rate of 2-5 
cent per line per thousand circulation. 
Low enough for honest business, Con- 
sult the directories as to our circulation, 
The National Stockman and Farmer, 











Space at all the Agencies. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TO DRAW TRADE 

Have advertisements as you do goods—the 
best youcan. Two heads may be better than 
one. A crowd of men have more ideas than 
one. Our facilities enable us to furnish re 
tailers, as well as wholesalers, with euts, or 
advertisements to suit. More 

NEW IDEAS 
Than can be found in any other one place in 
the world. The cost is reasonable, too, See 
if we cannot help you. reel us what you 
want. Write at once. 

THE ART LEAGUE, 138 World Bidg., N.Y. 
Tue State Repuswican, 
LansinG, Mich., Oct. 23rd, 1891. 

W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Co., L't'd., 
190 William St., New York: 

Gents—Please send me by freight a 250-Ib. 
barrel of your News Ink. 

You may count on us as reqular 
customers, as long as you keep up 
your grade of inks. 

Very respectfully, 


Dariws D. Tuorp, 


————— 


WILSON'S 
NEWS INA 


Is unsurpassed in quality by 
any other brand manufact- 
ured. It works clean, and 
prints a jet black. 


A trial order 
is solicited. 


Pub’r. 


Send for prices 
and discounts. 


ADDRESS 


W.D. Wilson Printing Ink Co. 


Limited), 
140 wituiam ST., NEW YORK. 


PRINTERS’ INK is printed 
With WILSON’S BOOK INK, 





DOES 
IT 
PAY 


to spend hundreds of: dollars for space 
in the newspapers and then handicap 
your chance of making the expendi- 
ture profitable by using a poor adver- 
tisement ? 

We prepare advertisements, 
wood-cuts, illustrations, and photo- 
engravings where desired, and supply 
our customer with an electrotype of 
the entire advertisement, at a charge 
which is reasonable for the work we do. 

Geo. P. Rowett & Co., New York. 


furnish 


NOVEMBER 


and 


me 
DECEMBER -aq 


WILL 
EXCEED 


40,000 


COPIES 
Seccccceeceoeocesses 


a 
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TOLEDO BLADE. 


Excepting certain Cincin- 





nati and Cleveland papers, 
the ToLepo BLapbe has the 
largest circulation of any 
daily paper published 
Ohio. 

In 
ern Ohio, 
paper has 
circulation of 


Toledo or Northwest- 
no other daily 

one-half the 
the BLADE. 


THE 


Toledo Weekly Blade’ 


has now 118,000 subscribers. 


| GOING 





For advertising rates in either edition, 
ADDRESS 


BLADE, Toledo, Ohio. 


THE 


Hamilton, 
Canada. 


Population 60,000. The second city in Ontario. 
Has a magnificent manufacturing and wholesale 
trade and a wealthy abd cultivated class of citi- 
zens. The wholesale center for the populous 
and prosperous Niagara peninsula, the garden 


of Can 


Hamilton Evening Times, 


Daily and weekly editions. Handsomely print- 
ed, long establi ,a newspaper of 
great influence and necessary to foreign adver- 
tisers, who all use it. 


Hamilton Evening Spectator 


Daily ena Sreskty editions. The Government 
er. daily, twelve pages weekly. 

Printed ~ 1” web press from a beav itiful dress 
of type. Secures forei _ advertising as a matter 
of course, its value being known. 


These two papers give more value in thorough, 
solid circulation in a wealthy constituency, in 
comparison to rates c 
elsewhere in Canada. 


»t 


Exclusively represented by 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE, 
Special Agent for U. 8. Advertising, 
106 Times Bidg., New York. 


565 
THE 


NEW YORK LEDGER 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


| Dated Dec. 12th, delivered to subscribers in 


all sections of North America on same 


date, and 


TO PRESS NOVEMBER 2ist. 


The Christmas Number of last year was 
universally acknowledged by competent 
critics to be the most attractive and artistic 
of any Holiday Issue. The design for the 
cover of the above number, which will be 
printed in colors upon heavy paper, is 
drawn by the same renowned artist, Wilson 
de Meza, and his great success of last year 
is surpassed. The advertising space is lim- 
ited. Send orders at once. We were unable 
to accommodate late comers last year. 


The edition will be very larecly in- 
crea yo the regular issues, 
bat the advertising rates remain the 
same. Address 


| EDWARD P. CONE, M’g’r Adv. Dept. 


_Cor. Spruce and William Sts., N. Y. 





How to Advertise a 
Retail 
Stock 


gives advertisements ready written. 
send the paper for 3 months on trial and give 


is a problem answered by every 
issue of THE AMERICAN 
ADVERTISER ($2.00 per 
year), which tclls you how to 
how to 

and 
I will 


dress your windows, 


advertise successfully, 


my book on “ Window Dressing ” (regular 
price §O cents) to any merchant who sends 
SO cents. Jno. K. Aten, 36 Wabash 


Ave., Chicago. 





compiled from the 


which have vibe in 


éé Ads, Be] 
THE AMERICAN AD- 


VE arma and adapted to retailers’ needs, 
by mail, pre-paid, §O cents. Jno, K. ALLEN, 





36 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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The 

— 
urest 

Safest and 

Best 

Route 

By which to 

Reach 

Purchasers in 

Cincinnati 

And the many 

Surrounding 

Cities and 

Towns is 

Via 








THE 


CINCINNATI POST 


Lightning 
News 

Express 

To the 
Homes of the 
Masses 

And most 
Direct Line 
To the 
Pocketbooks 
Of Buyers 
65,000 Copies 
En route every 
24 hours 
(Sundays excepted). 








See that your Advertisement is 
ticketed via CINCIN- 
NATI POST, 


E. T. PERRY, 


86 & 87 Tribune Bidg., New York, 


Will furnish rates and further 
information. 








OVER 


157,500 cons 


WEEKLY 


Some advertisers want to get in and 
can not—The Sunday School Times will 
not accept their advertisements. 

Others want to get in and could if 
their orders did not require concessions 
which The Sunday School Times will 
not grant. 

Others give us their orders the way 
we can handle them and they are re 
warded by service which no other re- 
ligious paper than The Sunday School 

| Times can give: 


Largest Circulation 


Over 157,500 copies weekly to paid-in- 
advarce yearly subscribers, all adults, 


Strongest Guaranty 


This is published weekly and strictly 
lived up to: 





admit only advertisements that are trust- | 
worthy. Should, however, an advertise- 
ment of a party not in good standing be 
inadvertently inserted, the publisher will 
refund to subscribers any money that they | 
lose thereb,.’ 


’ 





“The Sunday School Times intends to 
| 


Lowest Price 


In proportion to circulation it is less 
than that of any other religious paper. 
We will tell you all about it if you have 
anything to advertise which can get in 
the columns of The Sunday School 
Times, 

One 


Price 
Advertising 


Without Duplication 
of Circulation 
HOME 


BEST 
JOURNALS 15 WEEKLIES 
Every Week 


Over 275,000 Copies 
Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 





= 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION 


FOR YOU TO ANSWER. 


Some advertisers are slow to take up a mew medium, continuing to advertise, year after 
year, in old pudlications with established reputations. 

Had you rather advertise in a well-known publication, with an estadlished reputation 
and a decreasing circulation, caused by too vigorous competition of newer journals, or in a 
comparatively new publication guaranteeing the number of rames on its sub- 
scription list and its circulation, and whose subscribers have not been worked to 
death by the same advertisers year after year ? 

There are many publications of the kind first mentioned, 

A publisher actually having a large circulation is proud to state it and 
willing to prove his statements. 

Tue Mayriower has nearly 200,000 yearly subscribers and circulates at least 
200,000 copies of each issue, and proves this fact to every advertiser before 
bills for advertising are due. 


Advertisers in any part of the world are invited to visit Flora! Park and examine our 
books and subscription lists. If we cannot prove a circulation of over 200,000 copies of each 
issue of THE MAYFLOWER we will pay the total expense of the round trip, with a fair 
allowance for the time consumed by the person making the journey. 


Write for a sample copy and an estimate on your advertisement, 


THE MAYFLOWER, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Publisher, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 





TIME AND TIDE 


WAIT FOR NO MAN. 


There’s little time left. Act quickly if you would secure the advantages 
of the splendid Christmas issues, specially attractive and interesting in illus- 
trations and from a general literary standpoint. 

Hundreds of thousands of copies will be carefully preserved in rural 
homes and looked over for many months. 

The mailing of the Christmas editions will be hastened in conformity with 
the usual custom for years past, and will be complete about December Ist. 
Thus our advertisers will secure the full benefit of the holiday trade. 

Forms close promptly on the morning of November 18th. 


ALLEN’S LISTS, Augusta, Me, 
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Detroit Evening News 


Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 


The Gleveland Press 


C. J. BILLSON, 
86 and 87 Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK, 
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“GOLDEN Days” 


Provides Amusement and Instruction for its Readers, and 


PROFIT FOR 
ITS ADVERTISERS. 


“Golden Days” has a high literary character. It is a weekly 
publication filled with the purest of reading matter. It is a paper 
that parents and educators select for their boys and girls, and it 
is a publication of such character that it is thoroughly read by 
all in the family. 

Its subscription price is high, being $3.00 per year. Its cir- 
culation is large, being over 123,000 weekly. 

It has, therefore, the points most sought after by advertisers : 


High Character and Quality ; 
A Paper that is Eagerly Read ; 
One Read by the Entire Family ; 
A Paper of Large Circulation, with a Low 


Advertising Rate ; 
One that Always Gives Returns. 


All the large advertisers use it constantly—Hood, Ayer, 
Pears, Beecham, Sapolio, Scott’s Emulsion, Cuticura, Castoria. 

Those who can trace their returns by mail orders readily 
give testimonials as to its value. The following are a couple of 
the many that are now being received : 


Orrice or T. B. STAYNER & CO., Proprizrors, 
Provipence, R. I., ro-agth, 1891. 
Mr. R. A. Craic, New York: 
Dear Sir—The advertisement we have just sent you has been used in a large list of high- 
priced papers, including ** Golden Days.” 
It gives us pleasure to say the returns from ‘* Golden Days” were (with two exceptions) 
larger in proportion to cost than from any other publication, 
Yours, &c eo . B. STAYNER & CO. 





Orrice or tHE STANDARD SILVER WARE CO., 
133 Essex Street, Boston, Mass., ‘Oct. 28th, "gt. 
Mr. R. A. Craic, Manager “ Golden Days” : 

Dear Sir—You ask us for a testimonial regarding the value of ‘*Golden Days”’ as an 
advertising medium. We have used your paper for several years, and that fact ought to be 
evidence enough what we think of it. 

Yours respectfully, STANDARD SILVER WARE CO. 


Sample copies can be obtained of any news stand in the country, of the 
publisher, JAMES ELVERSON, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., or of 


R. A. CRAIG, Advertising Manager, 
121 Times Building, New York. 











. 


want 
“My, A NS ' 


The Fine Points 


OF A THOROUGHBRED are more noticeable when in company 





with an inferior strand. The 
Paying Qualities 
strikingly observable as when classed with a field of wind-broken- 
ring-boned-left-at-the-post journals. The 
10,000 
Sunday 
CAZE | I E Wweekly 
Fort Worth, Texas, iZs,ooo 
better than to be in a race with competitors in the same field that 
claim to be just as good. There are none that are just as good, and 
THE CROPS of Texas have never been so abundant, and the people are 
loaded to the muzzle with purchasing ammunition. If you are pre- 
and thigh—Tue Gazette will sound your bugle-call louder and cheaper 
than any other paper in Texas. You can obtain convincing facts and 
Ss. C. BECKWITH, FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
509 THE ROOKERY, 48 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


of a hot-favorite-pace-setting-first-under-the-wire paper are never so 
a 

12,000 
is always willing to be judged by results, and nothing will please it 
the results of a trial will convince you on this point. 
paring for a lively Fall campaign—intending to smite the people hip 
truthful figures by addressing or calling on the Eastern Agent. 

CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Womans Home . 


a MASS., 


- the 
anxious emons value « »lumn 
Ou Peper ot are libera mai yuyers, and are in the ~ bi it of lookin ing 


through the adverts ng columns aa rape n search of bargai 
Why not giv a trial. We 


100, 000 
Copies for December, 


At only 50 cents Copy must be in 
an Agate Line. Nov. 25th. 





Order direct, or through any Advertising Agency. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs., Boston, Mass. 


“The Xarkes Biate 


MNanadle aseriang Medion 


BA Paual Cir ctw | 
Wola Tired ANN 


RWAIawsalsior GM 
WouwLrnddtonl (Md 


Widaltiralaiol WMD, 
PR Krdedle dau AMM 


Reset Ranertising Rales. Te.gerdgare love. 
Poder, & Portex , Pubs. 
BG RwIAVFederaiSr. Boston Mass 




















Working for the 400 


Out of the 500 advertisers who cover the country, 
over 300 are already catching the sunshine of profits 
coming from “ Comrort’s” MILLION ; 400 yearly con- 
tracts are all that “Comfort” can carry. 

The 1st of Jan. will see full ranks, then rates ad- 
vance to $5.00 per agate line. Over six million 
people will read “Comfort’s” Christmas number. 

Forms close November 20th. Space at the 
agencies, or of THE GANNETT & MORSE 
CONCERN, Augusta, Maine. 


W., T. Perkins, Manager New York Office, 23 Park Row. 
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over 300,000 sit 


“ONLY A FEW OF US LEFT.” 


This familiar expression may be correctly applied to the 


days remaining before January 1st, 1892, when the advertising 


rates will be advanced 


o/ | Saturday Blade 
ee Chicago Ledger 


ADVERTISING RATES UNTIL JANUARY Isr, 1892. 


The Saturday Blade, agate, . . 1} $1.20 per line, 
The Chicago Ledger, —_— : : _ ‘ -. S$ combined, 


THREE RULES PECULIAR TO THE BLADE AND LEDGER. 


No. 1—Any advertising contract cancelled at any time at pro-rata rates. 
No. 2—No discount for time or space. 
No. 3—Circulation PROVED each week by P. O. receipts, etc. 


Apply for space to any recognized Advertising Agency, or the Publisher, 
W. D. BOYCE, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO WORLD 


By B. D. ADSIT, 417 Dearborn Street. 


55,000 COPIES WEEKLY. 


Advt. Rate, 30c. per Agate Line. 





NoTe.—THE CHICAGO WoRLD is an Illustrated Sensational Weekly of a high 
class. The publisher was present at the birth of the Chicago Saturday 
Blade, and at the beginning had an interest in said paper. THE WORLD 
is going on its second year, but until within the last month never took 
advertising. 
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THE FLYING BIRDS YOU SEE IN THE AIR 
KEPRESENT THE FIFTY-TWO ISSUES OF 
PRINTERS’ INK IN 1892 WHICH AN ADYER- 
TISER CAN BUY AND PAY FOR. 


THE EIGHT PLUMP LITTLE BEAUTIES IN 


THE FOREGROUND ARE THE MAKEWEIGHTS 
THAT ARE THROWN IN TO MAKE THE AD- 
VERKTISER HAPPY ABOUT HIS BARGAIN. 


THE FLYING BIRDS CAN ALL BE HAD AT ANY 
TIME BEFOKE DECEMBER 31, BUT THE GROUP 
OF PLUMP 2NES IN THE FOREGROUND WILL GROW 
SMALLEK EVERY WEEK. 


MOKAL ? 
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50 xX 52, 2 2,600 


The two men sitting at the table were the frst 
to contract for an advertisement in every issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK for 1892. 


They are being served with the nine quails 
representing the remaining issues of 1891, which 
were thrown in /ree to any one contracting for an 
advertisement in the fifty-two issues of 1892. 


The publishers of “‘Comfort’’ and the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Farm News’’ will be the only ones to enjoy 
nine quails, free of cost. Any one contracting now 
can secure eight. Next week there will be only 


SEVEN. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


WILDCAT 
SCHEMES 
EXPOSED 
LEGITIMATE 
ENTERPRISES 
ENDORSED 
T0 
“GREAT DIVIDE” 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Copyrighted 1891. 
The Great Divide Publishing Company, 
Denver, Colo. 





The success of THE Great Drvipz is most phenomenal, 


and it’s worth everybody's while to send 10 cents for a sam- 
ple copy, or one dollar for a yearly subscription. The 
enterprise is so individual that he who reads may understand 
and profit thereby. If you are an advertiser, or curious to 
know how easy it is to be successful in this world and this 
life, it will pay you to write for full particulars, enclosing 10 
cents. Our new Booklet, WILDCAT SCHEMES, will be 
sent also. Always address, 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 
1518 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo, 
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